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If learning in general has met with such little encouragement, 
still less can be expected for that branch of it which lies so far 
removed from the common path, and which the greater part of 
mankind have hitherto considered as incapable of yielding either 
entertainment or instruction: if pains and want be the lot of a 
scholar, the life of an orientalist must certainly be attended with 
peculiar hardships (Jones 1771, p. ix). 


We dedicate this book 
to present and future Orientalists 
to help ease some of the "peculiar hardships." 
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PREFACE 


When we reflect on the difficulties that frequently occur among 
ourselves, in reading the familiar letters of our friends; when we 
consider that many are puzzled in deciphering even what has 
been written by themselves, we cannot wonder that more serious 
obstacles are presented to the learner of a new language, and a 
strange character: a character, too, that, from its construction, 
and the facility with which combinations may be formed, allows 
the writer to indulge in infinite liberties (Ouseley 1795, p. viii). 


The project that has resulted in this book first took on objective form in July, 1990, when we 
convened a workshop on handwriting in the context of Penn’s Persian language program. The 
design of that workshop reflected our general orientation towards the place of Persian studies in 
the larger curriculum. 

Persian differs from most other languages with which it is commonly compared by virtue of a 
number of factors that have been neglected in recent decades. Firstly, Persian has been taught in 
Western universities longer than most other non-European languages (though it is currently taught 
in relatively few institutions). Secondly, although it is now best known as the national language of 
a single country, h ap, under other names it is also widely spoken in Uzbekistan, Pakistan, and the 
Persian Gulf area. Thirdly, due to the fact that it had served as the koine of the eastern, non- 
Arabic-speaking Islamic world until the nineteenth century, Persian continues to play the role of 
classical language, similar to Latin in the West, from as far east as the towns around the Takla 
Makan in Xinjiang to Sarajevo in the west. 

The major factors in the spread and durability of Persian beyond the communities of native 
speakers (who were historically only a minority of the total number of users) were literary and 
bureaucratic. Most people spoke either local dialects or other Iranian languages in much of Iran, 
Afghanistan, and Tajikistan; or one or another form of Turkic throughout the area, including 
Anatolia, Central Asia and parts of the Balkans; or one or another Indo-Aryan or Dravidian 
language in South Asia. The current dominance of Persian as a spoken language in Iran, Tajikistan, 
and most of Afghanistan is a product of the modern spread of education and literacy. 

As a result, literacy in Persian today is not the simple equivalent of literacy in other cultural 
traditions, even those such as Arabic that have a long tradition supported by religious consider¬ 
ations. The study of Persian handwriting similarly has a particular significance. However, this is 
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a study that has been chronically neglected and poorly supported by any type of teaching aid. 

In the workshop we attempted to take account of this special character of Persian literacy. 
We also included Urdu because of the close historical relationship between the literary and bu¬ 
reaucratic usages and the script styles of the two languages. We are grateful to Iraj Anvar, Latifeh 
Hagigi, Ahmad Karimi-Hakkak, Wilma Heston, Manuchehr Kashef, Hamid Mahamadi, Ahmad 
Mahdavi-Damghani, Mehdi Marashi, Senzil Nawid, John Perry, Zhaleh Pimazar, Frances Pritchett, 
and Kazem Tehrani, who attended. Although the workshop produced no immediate result, the 
enthusiasm of the participants and the ideas and materials that they contributed ensured that our 
interest remained active, and we are conscious of how much we learned from the discussions that 
they generated. 

Clarification of our objectives over the following years led us to convene a more specialized 
workshop in June 1993. This was attended by Michael Beard, Walter Feldman, Peter Gaeffke, 
Wilma Heston, Ahmad Mahdavi-Damghani, C.M. Naim, Senzil Nawid, John Perry, and Frances 
Prichett. We are especially grateful to them for focusing their attention with us on the subject 
matter of this book. Since then we have worked closely with C.M. Naim and Frances Pritchett, 
who contributed the Urdu passages; with Bruce Pray who provided some of the Persian material 
and commented in detail on the Urdu; with Ahmad Mahdavi-Damghani, John Perry, and Hushang 
Rahnama, who read and commented in detail on the Persian; with Shamsur Rahman Faruqi who 
did the same for both the Persian and the Urdu. Special thanks go also to Richard Cohen, John 
Emerson, Lorraine Hanaway, Wilma Heston, and Ezat O. Negahban for special help when it was 
most needed. All have been unstinting with their time and have given us invaluable assistance. 
Frederick Schoch took exceptional care in photographing the examples, which were of uneven 
quality. Finally, we are especially grateful to Ahmad Mahdavi-Damghani not only for responding 
patiently in this as in other projects to our endless questions, but also for writing out the examples 
in the Guide, and to Iraj Afshar for his detailed review. We also take this opportunity to express 
our gratitude to the International Center of the U.S. Department of Education (under the Title VI 
Program) for financial assistance for the workshops, and to the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Research Foundation for funds toward manuscript preparation and publication. 

We have striven to give the most accurate readings possible, but in many cases the writing is 
ambiguous or illegible. Where we could see no alternative we have put down what seems to be 
required, but in some cases we have indicated our doubts. The opportunity to reissue the work in 
this second edition has allowed us to correct or improve some of the earlier readings. But while 
we are fully aware how much we are indebted to everyone who has helped us with the many 
problems of producing a book like this, we are sensible (in Sir William Jones’ words) “that it falls 
very short of perfection, which seems to withdraw itself from the pursuit of mortals, in proportion 
to their endeavours of attaining it.” 


Wiliam L. Hanaway and Brian Spooner 
University of Pennsylvania, May 10,2007 









INTRODUCTION 


This book deals with handwriting in the Perso-Arabic script, a subject that has received 
relatively little attention, especially in recent decades. It was conceived as an aid to 
research in historical and other textual materials written in the styles known as nasto. 1 icj 
and shekasta. It assumes a knowledge of either Persian or Urdu, and is intended as an aid 
only to reading, not to writing. It contains no translations or explicit interpretations, but 
focuses exclusively on the analysis and decipherment of handwritten script, that is, on one 
formal dimension of the textual record. The subject matter overlaps with the fields of 
palaeography and diplomatics. The book is likely to be most useful to advanced students 
and to scholars engaged in independent documentary research, whether in the humanities 
or the social sciences. But it will also be useful to anyone who needs to read any type of 
handwriting in Persian or Urdu, and perhaps also in some other historically related 
languages. 

Much has changed in the fields of Persian and Urdu studies in the past generation, 
particularly in the United States. Although they have diverged and now relatively few 
scholars learn both languages, neither field has been caught up in the modernization 
programs that have affected instruction in other modern languages. In the Persian field, 
recruitment, disciplinary balance, and the image of the field itself have been transformed 
by the effects of the political changes in Iran. Neither field fits easily in the current 
classification of academia or the liberal arts curriculum. The reasons that underlay earlier 
scholarly interest in Persian and Urdu now are largely forgotten or misunderstood. They 
include the unique nature of the relationship in Persian (and to some extent also in Urdu) 
between the spoken and the written language, which is different not only from other 
languages in the curriculum, but also from the type of diglossia that is common in other 
Asian and Middle Eastern languages such as Arabic, Hindi or Chinese. In both fields, 
however, the actual writing has always been underrepresented in formal instruction. One 
consequence of recent changes both in these fields and in the larger academic environ¬ 
ment is further neglect of this formal dimension. 

Both Persian and Urdu have a rich literary and bureaucratic heritage that is carried in 
their respective written traditions. Written Persian was both uniform and international, 
read in the past over a vast area of Asia. The spoken language, in contrast, is current 
today in a much smaller area, and though to some extent standardized by modern 
education, it varies significantly by locality and social class. Although neither language 
is immune to the processes that have affected most major languages in modern times. 
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arduous, even forbidding task. And neither context nor flair are entirely reliable aids: they 
can lead the reader to read what is not there. We hope that the analysis of selected 
passages which is presented below will shorten the time needed for the scholar to develop 
the reading skills that are essential for serious research. 


I 

Most Persian documents since about 1500 have been written in styles of script known 
as nasta‘liq and shekasta. Nasta‘liq derives from a combination of two earlier styles of 
script, namely, naskh and ta‘liq, and has also been referred to as naskh-e ta liq, and 
naskhta ‘liq. It began to be recognized as an independent form in the second half of the 
fourteenth century (Faza’eli 1391, pp. 444-45). Early nasta‘liq existed in a western style 
and an eastern style. The former, practiced at the court of Sultan Ya‘qub Aq Qoyunlu, 
relatively soon fell out of favor, but traces of it are said to survive in the nastaTiq of 
Afghanistan and the Subcontinent. The eastern style, developed in Khorasan, rapidly 
gained general acceptance and one authority estimates that by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, three-fourths of everything written in Iran was in nasta‘liq (ibid., pp. 448-50). 
The use of nastaTiq soon spread to the Ottoman Empire where it was used for writing 
both Turkish and Persian, while in the Subcontinent it was adopted as the normative 
vehicle for writing Urdu. It has also influenced writing styles in Egypt and some other 
Arabic-speaking lands, where it has sometimes been called farsi. With the spread of 
nastaTiq, the use of taTiq for writing Persian rapidly declined (ibid., p. 601). 

As taTiq became more widely used for writing Persian in the fourteenth century, writers 
using it for bureaucratic and other non-calligraphic purposes, especially in administration 
and commerce, found it convenient to streamline the script so that it could be written 
more quickly and easily. As a result, a "broken" (shekasta) form evolved in which some 
letters were greatly reduced in size, while others were written with thinner strokes or 
given new shapes; most significantly, letters that in the formal versions of the Arabic 
script cannot connect to the left were made to connect. This shekasta-ye ta liq , as it was 
called, became very popular for everyday purposes and was even used by calligraphers 

(ibid., p. 405). 

When nastaTiq began to supplant taTiq at the end of the fifteenth century it was 
affected by the same evolutionary process. In its early form, as it was used, for example, 
in the court of Shah ‘Abbas II, the "broken" form of nastaTiq was called shafi‘a’i and 
shafi'a (ibid., pp. 613-14, 639), but by the late sixteenth century it was called shekasta-ye 
nasta ‘liq, and eventually simply shekasta. Since early writers of it had been trained in 
shekasta-ye taTiq, there are clear taTiq influences in some of its forms (ibid., pp. 407-8). 
In the seventeenth century shekasta-ye nastaTiq rapidly replaced shekasta-ye ta liq as well 

as other styles for everyday professional use. 

By the nineteenth century some felt that the process of streamlining had advanced too 
far. Much shekasta writing had become unduly complicated and difficult to read. 
Consequently, efforts were made to simplify it. The result was a broad array of nasta liq 
styles containing elements of shekasta that made up a composite style known as 
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shekasta-amiz . This style became predominant in the areas where nastaiiq was the 
preferred calligraphic style, namely, the non-Arabic-speaking parts of the Ottoman 
Empire, the Caucasus, Iran, Afghanistan, Central Asia (including western Xinjiang), and 
in the Subcontinent under the Moghul empire. In India it was also used for Urdu, and in 
the West it was applied for some literary and diplomatic purposes to Ottoman Turkish. 
It has also been used for some other Turkic languages. 

Nasta‘liq and shekasta styles continued to evolve, and shekasta-amiz continues in 
common use today. However, in this century the tradition was broken over the northern 
part of the area: in the Caucasus, Transcaucasia and Transcaspia by Sovietization starting 
in 1922, and in Turkey by Romanization in 1928. The tradition also lapsed in China after 
1949. Since the 1980s there have been moves to revive shekasta-amiz in some of the 
ex-Soviet parts of the area, and with the reemergence of independent states such moves 
have enjoyed some official encouragement, especially in Tajikistan. Nasta‘liq has also 
been the vehicle for the spread of literacy among speakers of certain South Asian 
languages such as Kashmiri, but has not been used in others whose literary traditions 
began independently of Urdu, such as Pashto and Sindhi. Today nasta‘liq remains the 
model for teaching handwriting in Persian and Urdu in the region and naskh has become 
the standard form for Persian printing. Urdu printing has remained predominantly 
nasta‘liq. 

We are faced with the anomaly that although documents in nasta‘liq and shekasta 
represent the most important archive of materials for research in the late medieval and 
modern history and literature of most of central and western Asia and the Subcontinent, 
most Persian and Urdu language courses in the West pay little or no attention to it. The 
few published works that are available as aids to the study of the script (see the 
Annotated Bibliography at the end of this volume) are interesting more for historical than 
'pvuite&ih ’pwrp/crata. Sftedftsfc. to r zviA t inb} tot •ptotoi tovA, Mtovto ve, saskto. To, 

some extent they may be taught to decipher calligraphic nasta'liq to enable them to read 
poetry, which is sometimes published in calligraphy. In the past students typically were 
taught formal grammar and texts, and were left to pick up everyday speech and 
handwriting on their own. The new emphasis on native speech has had the effect of 
further reducing attention to reading and writing. Whether or not our educational 
objectives should be performance at the level of native speakers, or even native writers, 
is open to debate. To be able to speak like a non-native speaker but read like a native 
reader is, perhaps, within easier reach and more necessary for usual academic purposes. 
Such, anyway, is the rationale for this publication. 

Even though the place of handwriting is changing in Iran, as in most of the world, 
Persians still read their own handwriting with ease and fluency, even if they often en¬ 
counter the same problems in deciphering "illegible" hands as we do in English. Culture 
in Iran is still carried through the handwritten word much more than is the case in the 
West. Second-script acquisition is not entirely comparable with second-language 
acquisition. It may be easy at the elementary levels, but at more advanced levels it 
involves training the eye independently of purely linguistic knowledge. At the same time, 
understanding how native readers read can help in the interpretation of what they write. 
For example, Baluch in Iran who go through the educational system, or otherwise become 
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literate, are educated in Persian and read and write Persian, which is their second or third 
language at best. When confronted with publications in their own language, Baluchi, they 
typically have great difficulty reading it, although the script is identical with the Persian 
script. This suggests that Persians, although their script is largely phonetic, more so 
certainly than English, do not read in the simple alphabetic-phonetic way that we 
generally think we do, but rather ideographically in words, penstrokes, or even larger 
patterns, to a somewhat greater extent than we do. 

In Urdu the handwritten script occupies a much more prominent position than it does 
in Persian because practically all printed Urdu is actually reproduced from copy handwrit¬ 
ten by professional scribes. But Urdu is no better served with materials for acquiring 
native reader capability than is Persian. For a long time many of the people who wrote 
Urdu also wrote Persian. The habit of writing two languages has the same consequences 
as bilingualism, especially as it relates to convergence between the two textual traditions. 
We consider that there is much to learn about the writing of each language from the study 
of the other. The divorce between Persian and Urdu scholarship that has occurred since 
the middle of the century makes it more difficult to see many of the factors that would 
increase our understanding and appreciation of each. 


II 

It remains to give a brief account of the principles underlying the selection and order 
of the following Examples, and how they are intended to be used. The Examples are 
grouped in six sections. The first five are Persian, and follow each other in roughly 
chronological order. The sixth section is Urdu. Within each section the Examples are 
ordered, very broadly, according to impressions of increasing difficulty. After spending 
considerable effort and time experimenting with different arrangements, we have decided 
that there is no single ordering of the Examples that would satisfy the criterion of a 
rationalized system. We have, therefore, settled on sequences that, while necessarily 
impressionistic in detail, still represent a general progression from easy to difficult. Since 
practice and a wide exposure to different hands are crucial in learning to read nastadiq 
and shekasta, elaborate schemes based on elusive criteria seemed likely to be less useful 
to the student than this compromise. At the beginning of each section is a brief 
description of its contents. 

While no selection of this size can be fully representative of such a vast archive, we 
have attempted to include a broad range of types of official and non-official hands and 
of features that are rarely described in the literature. The sources themselves are indicated 
after each passage and described briefly in the Bibliography. 

Different readers are likely to want to use this book in different ways, depending on 
their interests and their prior experience with the script. However, the following sugges¬ 
tions may be useful. Although the obvious way to proceed is probably to start at the 
beginning and apply each transcription to its original, letter by letter, such an approach 
may be the least productive. Large parts of these Examples, if approached in this way, 
may deceptively appear to be quite straightforward, and such readers will deprive 
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themselves of the unique learning experience that we ourselves have undergone over the 
past year as we have worked towards this final text. For the general Ser the mo S 
productive approach, and one that we recommend strongly, is the opposhe select anv 
Example that looks relatively easy, in which you can make out many words and trv to 
read it completely down to the last detail, without assuming anything Do not give 7 up 

i U n moT S y Stematical] y tried the possibilities you can think of for decipherment 

lZ, CaS f l m T hOUrS at least - When y° u wind U P wit h a definite number of 

thev di ; h°i ^ 6 n0t6S and thCn 31 the Guide that follows this introduction Where 

they do not help you, remember that the notes are cumulative. Go back to Ex' 1 and 

attempt the same exercise. Then work forward to where you started. 

ome features are peculiar to subsections and may seem of little interest to readers 

teaKhZhfc ” ,yPeS ° f documenls - 11 sh °“M be remembered, however. 

Wore?he midHl f ,? SCnP ‘ ^ WWeSpread - the number of individuals using i, 
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I :,, , a k ' q communlt y- Although there are individual styles and idiosyncrasies, 
ny mg that occurred in one place in the tradition provides clues that may assist the 
reader somewhere else in the same tradition. Y aSS1St the 

In their informal, rapidly-written varieties, whether from the hands of bureaucrats or 
professional scribes before modern education, or from the growing percentage of literate 

m - thCSe SCfiptS PreS6nt Seri ° US ° bStaCleS l ° hist °rians and literan 
scholar 8 in their use of primary sources. We made a point of selecting examples which 
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some cases also for experienced native readers). We have largely avoided lon° 

reXTthe’sLVofoh^^ ^Th 16 C ° UW * Com P lete ‘ In four cases it was necessarv to 
duce the size of the original document to allow it to fit on the page, and in each case 
this has been mentioned in the Notes. 

reldtaZ^Zf “ “ ‘° r V,de sys(ema<ic S “PP« graduate training in 
admg the nasta liq and shekasta styles of the Perso-Arabic script, including both medi- 

namre TfficX T der " handwri,i "8 Much of «■= material in our Ex^nples is. bv 
, ° read ' n any ,an g ua g e and presents special problems in Persian and 

Urdu Although tins book ,s to a large extent historically organized, it is ,n no measure 
a htstoiy of writing styles. It is, rather, a practical manual that cm, be useS both bv 
instructors as class material and by students worktng independently. I, is reprlm 

‘ Pers ‘ an w " tmg generally. It does not provide models for learning to write and 
t should not be understood to imply any criteria for evaluating different hands or feature^ 
Our approach ,s purely empirical and analytical, with the aim of helping s,ude„ s .o”e 
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Note on Romanization 

We have designed this book for use by readers who know Persian and/or Urdu, and 
for this reason we have simplified the romanization of Persian and Urdu words by 
omitting diacritical marks. For romanizing Persian consonants we have used the IJMES 
system without diacritics. Persian vowels are rendered as a, e, o, a, i, u, and the 
diphthongs as ow, ey. The final silent h is romanized as a. For Urdu, we have used the 
Library of Congress system without diacritics. 


Note on Transcription 

Our aim has been to reproduce, as far as possible, what was actually written, without 
regard to modern usage. However, in cases where p and ch are represented by b and 
j, we have sometimes provided the full three dots in order to clarify the reading; in 
cases where the original shows no dots we have restored the modern form. 
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Analysis of Shekasta Ligatures 
Palmer 1886, p. 28 






GUIDE TO COMMON FEATURES OF SHEKASTA 


After each Example of nasta‘liq and shekasta in this book we have provided 
annotations, commenting on points of interest and suggesting explanations where the 
transcription itself may not suffice to enable the reader to reconstruct how a particular 
deformation arose out of the underlying standard form. Many of these points deserve 
discussion on a more general level, and we introduce them here in order to facilitate 
comparison and contrast, and at the same time to develop the necessary terminology for 
discussion. The points are numbered sequentially throughout for ease of reference. In 
references below to the Examples the number after the colon indicates the line number. 
Names of letters are italicized. Persian words in transliteration, as well as English words 
introduced as descriptive terms, are italicized on the first occurrence. 


I. General Considerations 

(1) In working from the general to the particular, we begin with considerations that 
encroach on the subject matter of diplomatics, but which are equally important for the 
more restricted objectives of this volume: the range of conventions relating to the 
organization of the text on a page. Where Western texts are broken up by paragraphing, 
punctuation, and other familiar formatting strategies, in the Perso-Arabic script similar 
effects are achieved by other means. A Persian or Urdu writer may begin at the same 
level down the page as a writer of English. But he is unlikely to indent. The beginning 
of the text of a formal document, after any preliminary material such as a salutation, 
was often indicated by a long overlining across the extent of the text. This practice may 
have originated in the extension of the medial ligature of al- ‘abd, or ha'd. and one or 
other of these words does in fact appear clearly in some examples (see Exx. 11 and 12) 
in ways directly comparable to what appears to be simple overlining in others (such as 
Exx. 10 and 13). The writer first draws the line across the page, and then starts to write 
just beneath it. He is not disturbed when some of the letters rise through it, which 
commonly happens because of the tendency to stack words at the end of the line. 
Overlining may therefore give the inexperienced reader the erroneous impression that 
the initial line of text is crossed out (cf. Ex. 16). 

(2) Short overlinings also serve as an important form of punctuation, to draw attention, 
similar to the way underlining can be used in the Latin script. The difference derives 
from the different orientation to the line, from the fact that the Perso-Arabic script is 
written not on the line, but along it. Short overlinings are used to signal a change of 
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topic, equivalent to a new paragraph (cf. especially Ex. 4, but it is common throughout), 
and to signal the beginning of a new poem, as in Ex. 69:6. The short horizontal line 
may begin with an initial hook, and has been explained as originating from the second 
penstroke of the word babat. Proper names may be marked in the same way. 

(3) Underlining is also used, but apparently only for numbers. It is discussed below in 
no. 12. 

(4) One other symbol of this type which deserves mention resembles a shekasta form 
of extended re run into final he (cf. below no. 71), and signals a line of poetry (bayt) 
inserted in the text. It appears in Ex. 70:5. 

(5) Within the text a new chapter may be announced by larger or bolder letters 
(comparable to mediaeval European mss.): see Ex. 4:8. 

(6) The distance between lines tends to diminish from the top to the bottom of the page. 
Lines become closer and shorter towards the bottom of the page, and sometimes the 
writing also diminishes in size. The Dastur-e Dabiri (see Bibliography) relates this to 
the standing (qadr) of the writer: the greater the writer, the greater the distance is left 
between the lines, and vice-versa (p. 13). 

(7) The Dastur-e Dabiri (p. 28) says that in the interior of a letter the writer should 
write across the entire width of the paper, evenly. If he leaves any space on the right, 
he should be careful to keep the beginnings of the lines straight so that it would be 
obvious if anything were added to the beginning of any of them. It is the practice of 
accountants to leave space at the end of each line in case a calculation should become 
necessary in the course of the letter, but once again the margin should be kept straight 
(ibid.). When the writer reaches the bottom of the page, instead of turning over or 
moving to the next sheet, he is more likely to turn to the margins (if he has left any). 
He will turn the page around and write on the slant from the bottom right hand margin 
back up to the top of the page, continue along the top and down the left hand margin, 
turning the page as he goes. Example 34 illustrates this well, as do several others. Ex. 
4 shows the margins being used in a lithographed text in a way more familiar to readers 
of European mss. 

(8) The text often ends either with a formulaic faqat (which may be reduced to a 
logograph), or a conventional "[the writer] gives no more trouble," which may also be 
reduced to little more than a single penstroke (cf. Exx. 6, 7, 9, 12, 15, 18, 30, 36, 37, 
44, 47, 50, 72). 

(9) Finally, a signature at the end of a document may be couched in or supported by 
the extended internal ligature of the words al- ‘abd again. In some cases the signature 
appears to have been written on the envelope rather than at the bottom of the text. 
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(10) Many examples from various periods end with an almost identical flourish (see 
Exx. 30, 34, 35, 36, 39, 41, 44, 47, 48, 51, 61, 62), the significance of which is unclear 
but which could be, in effect, "nothing follows." 

(11) Other conventions relating to the organization of space on the page include, for 
example, writing the legal opinion on the top left (with the page turned through 90 
degrees to the left), while the plaintiff acknowledges it on the top right (with the page 
turned through 90 degrees to the right; see for example the instance in Exx. 11 and 13). 

(12) In dates the sin of sana (year) is typically extended to form a bed for the number 
of the year, which is given as a numeral. The ligature in the suffix (-otri) of ordinal 
numerals is similarly extended as a bed for the number of the day of the month. 
Numerals may also be embedded in an extended shekasta form of nomra. Other 
numerals are generally marked by a line drawn underneath, perhaps derived from this 
embedding, where there is no convenient ligature to support them. The number of the 
day of the month is typically followed by a mark resembling an exaggerated comma, 
starting at mid-line and extending at about seven o’clock to a point below the imaginary 
line along which the number is written. According to the Dastur-e Dabiri, "whatever 
is written by those in power must have a date .... Whatever the divan of the powerful 
writes, the date should be at the end, and whatever is from lesser individuals, the date 
should be at the beginning, after the sadr ..." (pp. 21-22). 

(13) Most of the conventions of shekasta derive from calligraphic nastaTiq (or, in some 
cases, taTiq). Partly for this reason we chose to begin both the Persian and the Urdu 
sections of the book with calligraphic examples. The reader may find it helpful also to 
review a manual of calligraphy, such as the work of Faza’eli which is listed in the 
bibliography. In calligraphy the major concern is not speed but the need to accommo¬ 
date all the penstrokes that make up each line (or, in the case of poetry, half line) to the 
aesthetic requirements of the organization of space on the page. 

(14) Various conventions are therefore traceable to such forces as the need to cram in 
more penstrokes than could be accommodated in a straight line, which is often achieved 
by stacking at the end of the line (see, e.g.. Ex. 36). In non-calligraphic contexts this 
can lead to considerable confusion at the end of lines, where one line rises into another 
(see Exx. 17, 20). 

(15) On the other hand, the need to fill space is satisfied by the extension or stretching 
of letters and ligatures (see Exx. 1 and 2). 

(16) Most shekasta deformations have to do more with the need to modify letters that 
in nastaTiq curve against the flow of the pen, and so frustrate or check the writer’s 
speed. Examples include final forms that curve up, as in the bowl {da ’era) of sin, shin, 
sad, zad, ya, and even lam and nun, which are therefore commonly extended. This type 
of extension is an especially common characteristic of shekasta-amiz writing. Two of 
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these same final forms (nun and ya) may also be recurved. Final ya in particular is 
commonly either uncurved to extend under the following penstroke, or recurved to 
extend back underneath itself and the penstroke it concluded. Assimilation of the final 
forms of a number of letters to identical models of extension and recurving may be seen 
in Example 5 (viz. all the instances here of sin, shin, sad, zad, lam, and nun). Several 
of these modifications had already been launched in nasta‘liq. 

(17) Other common features of nasta‘liq that are further developed in shekasta include 
displacement and clustering of dots: the two dots of a te and the single dot of an 
adjacent nun may be written as a three-dot group similar to the dots of a shim, or they 
may appear closer to another letter. 

(18) Dots and other diacritics may simply not appear. The dots that conventionally 
distinguish shin from sin, zal from dal, ze and zhe from re, and te, se, pe, and ya from 
be are commonly omitted. Nun may also lose its dot, as may jim, khe, gheyn and fe. Qaf 
also appears without dots. Even the form of he that requires a supporting or hanging 
hook (aviza ) may lose it, and kaf may lose its diagonal cap (sarkesh). (The same is true 
for che and gaf, but for much of the period represented in this selection these letters 
were not normally distinguished from jim and kaf). The omission of uprights (alef 
dasta) in ta and za is less common, but also occurs. 

This wholesale omission of dots and other diacritical points may at first present a 
difficulty. Although it certainly complicates the decipherment of ambiguous areas of 
text, a little practice and reflection can overcome most problems. Consider for example 
that final qaf and fe are distinguished not only by the number of their dots, but by qaf’s 
deeper bowl; and although the shekasta form of ast without dots could also be read as 
asp, the context almost always precludes such ambiguity. Omission of dots and other 
diacritics may therefore in practice not be a significantly greater challenge than undotted 
i’s and uncrossed t’s in English. 

(19) The diagnostic shapes of letters are often lost. The teeth (dandana, shusha) of 
letters such as sin or medial be, te, etc. are smoothed out or simply neglected, with the 
result that, for example, a sin may be distinguished from a be only by its length, and 
sometimes even that is reduced. The eyelet (kala or sar) of vav, mim, fe and qaf may 
also be reduced beyond recognition. 

(20) In the case of diacritics, it is worth noting that in some cases there is uncertainty 
about the precise nature of the standard form. The manuals do not always agree. Dots 
are of course in origin dots, inherited from pre-nastaTiq styles. Other marks are not, 
however, always what they now appear to be. The evolution of print fonts has led to 
rationalization and standardization of some traditional graphs. For example, hamza, 
which resembles a diacritic more than an independent letter in both Persian and Urdu, 
is in origin the head (sar) of an initial ‘eyn. It sometimes appears relaxed and elongated, 
suggesting a ya. However, the optional sign that may be used over final silent he (ha-ye 
mokhtafi) to indicate a following ezafa is in origin not a hamza but a miniature 
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representation of the top of an independent ya (called sar-e ya ), showing the 
pronunciation of ezafa (sc. -ye) in that environment. In most fonts, it is represented by 
ham7a and is perhaps for that reason so called in standard works such as Lambton and 
Lazard. Similarly, the squiggle that nestles in the dish of a final kaf is in origin 
probably a miniature kaf, and was used in place of the diagonal in Persian kaf to 
distinguish it from other letters. Later, when gaf was not distinguished by a second 
diagonal ( sar-kesh ) it was used to distinguish kaf from gaf Like sar-e ya, it may 
resemble hamza and in some print fonts it appears to have been assimilated to that 
character, as in the font used in this volume. In writing it too tends to assume the more 
relaxed curves of the sar-e ya. 

(21) A final feature that deserves mention in the category of the modification of 
nasta‘liq conventions is the tendency for the relative size of individual letters, and 
consequently their legibility, to be subordinated to the flow of the pen. Some letters are 
exaggerated at the expense of others. Some are minimized to the point of being almost 
invisible, though perhaps suggested by the ligature environment on either side. Good 
examples of this may be seen in Exx. 1-3, and passim. 


II. Specific Penstrokes 

(22) Obviously, the routine modifications of letters in shekasta writing go far beyond 
these simple points that were already conventional, or at least apparent, in calligraphic 
nasta‘liq. Personal styles involve further idiosyncratic deformations of particular letters, 
and we have pointed these out in the annotations to the Examples as they occur. But 
the reader needs to be able to anticipate these forms. Consideration of the most 
significant differences between handwriting in the Perso-Arabic and Latin scripts may 
make them easier to anticipate. Consider these four factors: 

(a) Most Arabic letters are simpler in form than most Latin letters. 

(b) While all Latin letters can be joined fore and aft, seven (over twenty percent of 
the total of thirty-two) Perso-Arabic letters do not normally connect to a following 
letter. 

(c) While only two Latin letters require diacritics (in English), twenty-one (66%) 
Perso-Arabic letters require them, seventeen in the form of dots and five in the form 
of uprights or diagonal strokes; while a twenty-second, he, requires one in certain 
situations. 

(d) There are also free-floating diacritics: (i) fatha, kasra, and zamma, which are used 
to denote short vowels in cases of possible ambiguity, and (ii) those distinguishing 
marks discussed above that have largely been assimilated to hamza and appear in 
certain situations only. 

(23) The first of these four factors facilitates streamlining and encourages shortcuts. The 
second and third are crucial to the relationship between word and penstroke. 
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Whereas in Latin writing the penstroke is typically coterminous with the word in 
correct Perso-Arabic writing (other than shekasta) a non-connecting letter forces the end 
o a penstroke before the end of the word, with the result that some words need two or 
more penstrokes, apart from completion with diacritics. The distinguishing feature of 
shekasta is that it runs non-connecting letters (alef dal, zal, re, ze, zhe, vav) on into the 
next letter, especially, but not only, within the word. 


(24) It should also be noted here that one penstroke may in some cases be run through 
two or more words. This occurs most commonly with clitics, such as the preposition 
a and the enclitic pronouns. But extended penstrokes may also flow on further 
producing examples where one penstroke comprises two or even more independent 
words. This phenomenon is especially common in bureaucratic copperplate. 

The remainder of this section has to do with common treatments of non-connecting 
classes of letters in shekasta, with their variation in different environments and with 
their effects on those environments. The classes of letters are introduced in alphabetical 


Alef. 

(25) Initial alef is commonly run on into the following letter, as 
in esfahan. For other instances see inchonin (Ex 7:4), so ’al 

(11.7) and az (32:1). It is often begun with a serif, as in as! or 
in. 

(26) In the Arabic definite article initial alef often appears to 
begin from the bottom and lead into the lam at the top, as in 
al-masarrat (Ex. 8:3), al-hal (16:2), al-kheyr (17:4), alkhezr 
(30.6), al-din (31:3) and al-‘amal (31:6). This can also occur in 
the demonstratives in and an attached to nouns, as in 
an-mehraban (8:7 and 8:15), inja (13:13 and 19:9) and 
an-janab (17:4), as though on the model of be-anjanab, etc. 

(27) In some combinations alef assimilates to a pattern that is 
particularly productive, as in aban. See also asar (Ex. 22:7), 
ro aya (32:4), eqdamat (35:4), ayyam (50:7) and molaqat 

(51:5). This pattern is discussed at length below in no. 43 
under re-forms. See also angrezi (9:1 and elsewhere). 

(28) In the case of aqa the same pattern has been further 
simplified to become a logograph. 



(29) When initial alef follows a non-connecting letter in the 
middle of a word it is not joined at the bottom like a final alef 
following, say, be. Instead, the preceding letter (such as re) 
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runs into a ligature that circles round to connect to the top of 
alef from the left). Cf. javad, iran and qarar. 

(30) A connected alef may lead directly into the next letter at 
the top where it finishes, without regard to the initial alignment 
of the word, as in hasel. 

Be- forms: 

(31) being connectors, 6e-forms are unremarkable except for 
their tendency to be minimized to the point of becoming 
invisible, or to become indistinguishable (especially medially) 
from fe, qaf mim, nun and even he. 

Jim- forms: 

(32) The beak ofyim-forms appears as a simple loop when a 
non-connecting letter is led into it, such as alef in ahmad, or 
vav in borujerd (cf. no. 49, below). 

(33) In the initial position jim -forms sometimes appear as a 
more complex figure of eight. 

(34) Somewhat more remarkable is the appearance of final jim- 
forms in medial or even sometimes in initial positions, as in 
these examples. Final jim sometimes resembles final eyn (see 
the remarks on sad in no. 52 below). 

Dal- forms: 

(35) In the initial position dal may be started with an 
exaggerated movement to the right. This distinguishes it from 
re-forms, as in del, dey. 

(36) When followed by vav this exaggeration has developed 
into a standard logograph, which is common in do, dowlat and 
dust. 

(37) Dal may also assimilate to the pattern discussed below in 
no. 43, as in mardoman (Ex. 9:3), shadmani (8:24) and shad- 
kami (8:15) and khodatan (45:6). See also no. 27 above. 

(38) In the medial and final positions dal is commonly 
connected by a loop from the left, as in shavad and 
barmigardad. See also emtedad (Ex. 8:6) and dada (11:3). 

(39) Dal may simply be connected from above, especially after 
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alef as in bad. 


(40) After sm-forms, dal may be reduced to a simple recurved 
hook, as in shod, bashad (cf. no. 48, below). 

^e-forms: 

(41) In the initial position re is typically run straight on into 
the next letter, as in the characteristic shekasta form of the 
clitic ra. See also the za of mirza. 



(42) re may also run into a more pronounced ligature before 
beginning the next letter, as in ersal. 



(43) ,/te-forms also produce a distinctive tri-literal graph when 
followed by a mim, a letter of the single-tooth medial form 
(such as be, te, nun, or ye), followed by an alef. For example, 
the re-be-alef of mehrban (Ex. 6:6,8) and darbar (Ex. 19:1) as 
a single shekasta penstroke appears identical to the ze-ye-alef of 
ziyada and the re-mim-alef of farmayand. Other sequences that 
assimilate to the same form include re-ye-alef (esdar yafte. Ex. 
7:3), dal-ye-alef (diyar , 18:2), ze-mim-alef in molazeman 
(18:4), ze-nun-alef in ruznamcha (38:1), vav-mim-alef in toman 
(41:7, 50:2,5, and 54:10), ze-he-alef in ruz-ha (42:6), vav-ye- 
alef in va-ya (46:5) alef-mim-alef (emam , 19:12). Initial alef 
and dal may also assimilate to this pattern (see the 
combinations alef-be-alef alef-mim-alef, alef-qaf-alef alef-ye- 
alef dal-te-alef dal-kaf-alef and dal-mim-alef above, nos. 27 
and 37). 

(44) In the medial position the beginning of re in some words 
is exaggerated by a turn that may even move slightly to the 
right, rather than moving straight on as would be normal in 
nasta‘liq. Examples include mardom, bar aye and izadi. 

(45) Re may appear as a simple upright stroke, similar to a lam 
without the bowl, as in Ex. 47:2. See also zabardasti (Ex. 9:4), 
midarad (11:4), pardazad (11:7), davazdah (13:12), madarej 
(22:11), vared (32:10, 47:2), nadarad (34:19) and darad (47:6). 



(46) Medial re may sometimes seem to be lost between two 
other letters, as in gardad (Ex. 8:15) and ‘arz (17:8). 


Sin/shin: 

(47) Apart from loss of teeth, which is common in nasta‘liq 
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generally, in the initial position these forms sometimes appear 
almost vertical, as in shavam, and may be reduced to become 
indistinguishable from 6e-forms. 



(48) The combination sin or shin with dal may be written as a 
logograph (cf. above no. 40). See also bashad in Ex. 13:15. 
Sana may also be written the same way (cf. 6:1). 



Sad/zad : 

(49) When entered from a non-connector, the loop of sad may 
be indistinguishable from the jim- form in no. 32, above (cf. 
vosul), except for the following diagnostic tooth. 

(50) The diagnostic tooth is often streamlined, as in razi. 



Ta/za : 

(51) The loop of a ta, whether or not it retains its diacritic 
upright, may engulf the following letter if it is a medial form, 
as in tehran. See also ezhar in Ex. 37:2, 7. 



‘ Eyn/gheyn: 

(52) The open jaw that distinguishes the initial form of these 
letters makes them relatively less susceptible to deformation, 
but the lower curve of the final form is sometimes written in 
initial positions, as in ‘Ali. Cf. the similiar usage for y/m-forms 
in no. 34, above. 



Fe/qaf. 

(53) Although distinguished in the final position by the fact 
that fe has a be- form bowl, while the bowl of qaf approximates 
that of lam, in initial and medial positions these forms are 
indistinguishable except by the number of diacritic dots. 
However the dots may be omitted and the letters minimized to 
the point of being indistinguishable from 6e-forms. 

(54) They may be reduced to the intermediate point of the 
graph described in no. 43, above. 

Kaf/gaf. 

(55) The diagonal of initial kaf may be written as an extension 
of a following alef in a manner that suggests a figure-of-eight, 
or even a circle, as in kava and kamyab. 

(56) The conjunction ke is further deformed into a standard 
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logograph which simply curves back on itself. 

(57) Medially, the bearer of the diacritic diagonal(s) may be 
minimized to the point of not being distinguishable. 

(58) The diagonal is occasionally omitted. 

Lam: 

(59) The upright stroke of lam may barely rise above the level 
of a fee-form hook. 






(60) The bowl of a final lam may be extended, as in ehtemal 
where the lam is entered from the top of the alef 

Mim: 

(61) Between dal- or re-forms and a following alef, mim is 
commonly reduced to a notch on an upward stroke. See above, 
no. 43. 

(62) The notch of medial mim is sometimes exaggerated 
downwards, as in Mohammad (Ex. 9:1). 




(63) In the final position the eyelet may be minimized, leaving 
only the vertical downward stroke or tail. 

Nun: 

(64) Nun is treated identically to fee-forms in initial and medial 
positions. Like other members of this form it may disappear 
entirely or be represented only by its diacritic dot, especially in 
the third-person verbal inflection, as in beravand (Ex. 32:4). 

T m '‘hie Tnrdi -pusfuun ti miay fete taftenfieii, recurved, or 
normal (with the top sometimes almost closed) whether or not 
is it entered from the preceding letter. 



Vav: 

(66) When vav is run into the following letter there is a 
tendency to exaggerate its head, as in avval, beravad, qabul 
and vosul, which has the effect of distinguishing it from 
re-forms but making it difficult to distinguish from dal-forms. 

(67) It is also worth noting that when vav is run into a final ya, 
rather than run directly into it, the pen rises to begin the ya, as 
in akhavi. 
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He: 

(68) In all positions he tends to be simplified to the point 
where it is difficult to distinguish. Whether or not this produces 
ambiguity, the diacritic supporting hook is often added even in 
positions where in nasta'liq it would not be expected. It is 
worth noting that the hook that supports he is in origin an 
integral part of the letter: one of the two loops of the original 
figure of eight disappeared in the process of streamlining, and 
was added underneath as a diacritic. 

(69) Initial he is usually written as in nasta‘liq (see hadi). 

When it occurs medially or is entered directly from the 
preceding letter the following alef is usually curled round to the 
right. See dehat and cahar, and cf. no. 43, above. 

(70) In other combinations he usually appears as an inverse, or 
downward, tooth, as in cahar. 

(71) In final positions it may take the form of a circle at the 
end of a dal- or re-form, as in banda. See also namuda in Ex. 
10:5; the same example contains further instances. 


# 

A 



f> 


* 


(72) In the same position, instead of closing the circle the pen 
may curve upwards, as in ba- ‘alava. For other instances see 
payanda (Ex. 7:5), bahra-var (7:6), dar-manda (7:9), mastura 
(8:9), erada (8:13), chehra (8:15 ), faqara (35:3) and rah 
(47:4). 

(73) Even in this final position he often takes the diacritic 
hook, as in deh. 

(74) As the pen moves back to place the diacritic hook it often 
makes the he appear to recurve back under the preceding letter 
and the hook therefore appears to relate to the preceding letter, 
as in karda, aluda and farmuda. 

(75) Final he also appears as a simple recurved hook without 
the supporting diacritic, as in zello-ho (Ex. 24:1) and shoda 
(24:4). 
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Ya: 

(76) Initial and medial ya are treated similarly to /v'-forms. 

(77) Apart from extension and recurving, final ya receives one other treatment worthy of 
mention: it is sometimes written inside the previous letter: see examples chubi (Ex 9 5) 
chavoni (10:3). 

(78) In all these Examples the flow of the pen appears always to take precedence over 
other considerations, except that where legibility is judged to be at risk the flow may be 
interrupted in order to restore it by means of a diacritic. In some cases the deformations 
became standardized to the point where they in turn generated new types of distinguishing 
feature to help the reader. Additional diacritics, such as three dots under a sin, a small 
numeral 3 above a toothless sin, and a hook under a form of he that does not require it, 
began to appear. It is important to remember, however, that such diacritics are designed 
for the benefit of the colleague who is professionally familiar with related contexts, and 
are not necessarily helpful for the inexperienced modern reader. Since the 1960s when 
public education was extended throughout Iran (and to a lesser extent in Afghanistan and 
in South Asia), writing habits, including the variety of deformations, have diversified. 


III. Numerical Notation 

The Examples in this book illustrate four features of numerical notation that may be 
unfamiliar: 


(79) The Arabic numeral for seven, which is generally known in its upright V-form is 

in South Asia commonly written pointing to the left, rotated to the right through ninety 
degrees. ° J 

(80) Typically numbers are written out, and the numerals are added above Dates are 
discussed in no. 12 above. 

A §1 u ThC numerical values °f th e Semitic letters, known generally in languages using the 
Arabic script as the abjad (from the first four letters of the old Semitic alphabet from 
which it derives) appear not infrequently, but mostly in standard formulas (see 
i ustrations on the next three pages). The most conspicuous instance is in Ex. 4, from a 
manuscript of the Akhlaq-e Jalali written in 1870, in which the number twelve occurs 
eight times to signify the sum of the letters he (value = 8) and dal (value = 4) of hadd, 
meaning limit or end (sc. of a discussion), to mark the end of marginal notes. 

(82) Finally, some discussion is needed here of the system of numerical notation known 
variously as siyaq (most commonly in Persian), siyaqat (generally in Ottoman Turkish) 
or raqam (in South Asia). This notation is derived from the Arabic names of the 
numerals. The graphs themselves are stylized versions of the initial penstrokes of the 
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Arabic words for one, two, three, etc. Once the basic principle is understood, the graphs 
are relatively simple to read so long as they are clearly written. However, as with 
shekasta the forms tend to suffer deformation at the hands of professional writers and 
accountants. Furthermore, there is some regional variation in usage between South Asia, 
Iran, Istanbul, and Cairo. This is illustrated below where a South Asian and an Iranian 
version are reproduced for comparison. Differences in style are further complicated by the 
South Asian preference for ‘adad and ‘adadan over wahed and ithnayn (which are normal 
in Iran and further west) as the basis for 1 and 2. For the numbers 11-19 the symbol for 
10 is written with the characteristic feature of each unit extended underneath, and so on 
up to 100, which is recognisable as the first penstroke of the Arabic word for a hundred, 
and so on into the thousands and beyond. The hundreds are written to the right of the tens 
which are written over the units. Siyaq belongs to the realms of both commerce and 
administration, especially accounting and tax and land records. It was taught in schools 
in Iran until the early 1930s and is still in use in commerce and agricultural administra¬ 
tion. Siyaq notations appear in Exx. 50 and 72. 
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Abjad Table with the Numerical Values of the Letters 
Majidi, Mohammad-Reza, Das arabisch-persische Alphabet in den Sprachen der Welt. 

Hamburg, 1984, p. 139. 
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Abjad Table with the Letters of the Alphabet in Alphabetical Order 
with their Abjad Numerical Equivalents 
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m rf —Sb '—0 - n _ f\y 1 

" 2 - 3 - 4 - 5 - «■ < a -f 

f s* S r~ f— 0 i —* 

10. 20. 30. 40. 50. CO. 70. SO V 


C* ct* r-±~ r±n> rto j-£- <-** r-*JV 

"• 12 ' ia 14 - I- ic. n. \ a 

rti r=- -u 

19. 21. 99 oo .,. 


cl 

100 . 


19. 21. 22 qo 0e 

2o - do. 62. 99. 

<t/ *L^ iV 

200. 300. 400. 500. 600. 700. 


etc. 


etc. 


£ •£ —•'(<*) i*< __» .=» 

80 °- *»• 1.000. MOO. 1,200. ,,300. 


- . . * 2 * l 

• )0 ' 1 ' 000 - 1,100. 1,200. 

* - fcl - -- --W '<-^ ,«_■w' «i 

2-000. 8,000. 4,000. 5,000. 6,000. 7,000. 

<— 4A/ «(- X -*0 _ _ __ , J7. 

8 , 000 . 9,000. 10 , 000 . 20 , 000 . 80 , 000 . 40 , 00 a 

—' € «—*. - ,j\ _ k, > ' u c 

50^000. 60,000. 70,000. 80,000. 90,000. 100,000 (ten lumans). 


is m ( S B B ( 


Representative Paradigm of Siyaq Forms Used in Iran 
St. Clair-Tisdall, 1923, p. 220. 
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Representative Paradigm of Siyaq Forms Used in India 
Stewart 1825, pi. 7 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


IV. Abbreviations 

Epithets 

i ‘Ulcrflll Lf La 

j 4j1c ill I l _ r La 

The shekasta form of the above signs 

f M-JI L (OLJI ^ 

Shortened form of the above 

If . d&il 

&I'LS,jI 

*At&\£Ax\ 
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ABBREVIATIONS 




Titles of Some Important Books of feqh 







>ia £»■£» -la ^ »i>a II 

> 


s 

i* 

Lf ^J jJa ^EjLul Li)lkll uli^ 

$ 

4j^jL jjXua 4jfla it ja 

if 

the same 



/ 

Cfl* ^iLulVl 

4 


/, 

^.La- jylfl-tt 4jjl 4-»ilx Sj^jj 3 6j-AJJ 

* 

d 


4 
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Jjl Jjq 

u' 


# 

r^> 

Aj-MaLUl 

#* - 


v 

Ct 


Abbreviations Commonly Used in Books of feqh 


Lilt, 


(3-ita-oJI 


jfUiLtjjUl 

4 

> 

^jUaJI L 




LwOjI 

rtf' 

JLka 


JUuJI 


>1 Jl 

i! 


i 41 ’ 

dJIiS 


H H 

t JiA 1 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Numerical Representations According to Abjad Values. 


smam : \ Y 

* 


i \ N A 


^ dill ^ ui> ! YA*\ 

1*.: U 

c> u:A’UYLiYnA 


For a discussion of see Henri Cotelle, "Explication du mot CJ'V-” Journal 

Asiatique 4e serie, 12 (1848):521-25, and Dozy, R., Supplement, s.v. 


Lunar Months 




Jj'f 


^lUI A > 

rfc 



(£ J 


(JysJl 6J-JL£ 
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Other Indications of Time 


(S j-®-# 

o 

JLuj 

/* 

</ 

JiLj a jl JjS 


^ jl jju 

r*r 


Parts of Books 


t ** i 

S' 

4 

</ 

t-r— 

l 

4jyuiLa» 

H 

& 





READING NASTA‘LIQ 


SECTION 1 


I 

The five calligraphic examples that follow represent basic forms of nasta‘liq and 
shekasta from which all the rest of our examples derive. These are, in a sense, timeless, 
since they are written in a consciously disciplined manner according to precepts based on 
aesthetic standards, and can be reproduced at any time by a trained calligrapher. 

Examples in this group are taken from Welch 1979, Meredith-Owens 1973, Safadi 
1979, Davani 1307, and a nowruz card written in the 1980s. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 1 


uuiilj jj i mi j Lu ijjj 

j Ju jlS jLj Lu JjJu 

\j c*liii<LiLo.it^ 


ilxoilj u^i dLoLjjuu \ 

I 6 XJ Lu T 
\j dia. 3 <Gj£ J j Jl^u y± r 

(_r«u jiSJ jjA t 


Welch 1979, pi. 1. From a manuscript of Ferdowsi’s Shahnama written in 
Isfahan, ca. 1522. 


Notes 

This first example is from an early Safavid manuscript and its script can be 
taken as typical of calligraphic practice of the time in nasta‘liq. Since it is 
poetry, the half-lines are spatially organized to match each other, which 
occasions some examples of cramming, stacking, and especially extension. 
The following points should be noted: 

(a) Certain letters are exaggerated beyond their normal proportions, such as the 
<j*» of jj“- * in line 1, or the ^ of <sjSJlA in line 4. 

(b) Other letters are minimized, such as the j of jjl* in line 2, or the final 
6 of a‘..< in line 3. 

H 

(c) Diacritics are employed, such as a small <£ in the dish of the tiLS o f 

in line 1, or the three dots under the ^ of jjluiJ to improve 
legibility where it may be compromised by exaggeration or by variation of 
form (in this case the writing of ^ without teeth). 

(d) Some parts of letters are lost, such as the hook of initial ft in and 

Lf j^t in line 4. 

(e) Variations on basic letter-forms appear, such as the ^ that lacks teeth, the 
recurved final <£ in line 4, and the lengthening of letters such as <s i n 
Lu and <_* in in line 2. 

(f) & and tS, g and g, j and j, and c_» and y are not always distinguished. 

(g) Some forms are assimilated to a pattern and stand out on the page looking 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


very similar, such as the bowl of ^ and the dish of Cj and in line 1. 
and similarly for <_j, and ^ in line 2. 

(h) To save space or create a straight left margin, parts of words or whole worc> 
may be stacked at the end of lines, such as * >■* in line 1, lj in line 3, anc 
^ in line 4. 

(i) Finally, dots can be displaced, generally to the left, as in jjj in line 2 or 

in line 3. These points are discussed above in the Guide. 


Line by line: 

2: as noted, the <s of Lj is lengthened (as L_u): compare the closely-written 
version of the same word in 2. The j of jx* is minimized when compared 
with the j of \j just below in line 3. The ^ of jjl» is lengthened (as 
and the j is proportionally the same size as the final j of line 2. The iS of 
jISjL is written without a second diagonal stroke; see also and 

in line 3. 

3: the a of l^mi y* lacks a lower hook. 

4: the recurved <j of has two dots under it. The I of JjjL has an 

optional madda. 
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EXAMPLE 2 


ill IMyJ jl Li 

t^y> t$L j_£i J-L i 

j x£iL j 

f-O ubj J J j ** o*“ 

6* ,^1 a*}*J* J 3i U*i 

j& j jL j-j j 6 j j Lj 


ujuuiJ jLa 1 'V^n <j-a tj Juuj jLj N 
£jA (^L> Ci yls* ±jJj& Jj-i <jy* T 

<s^ ujjS f j'j 6* fj* r 

^ >Dj jUaluj jj jl j* I 

i>° t$b>$ b £ j a } u i j 3 ? l £ - 

jl£ jjly*. J j f <> 


Meredith-Owens 1973, pi. 12. From a manuscript of ‘Attar’s Manteq al-Teyr. 
written in Herat, 1490-1500. 


Notes 

This passage shows further examples of the features illustrated in the previous 
example, in particular displacement and omission of dots and other diacritics 

Line by line: 

1: the dots of the of jJ* are displaced to the right. The dot of the <_< of 
l r < w is lacking. The dot of the j of £jJ*j is displaced to the right. 

2: is written as In <G»3 the dots of £ and C. are clustered in a 

triangle. 

3: the <s of jjjjS lacks dots. The L» of tiLjli is stacked above the j, of JjjS. 

The 6 of is and of «'Jk j lacks the hook. The L of j-iiL is stacked 
above the <£ of <£jjAj, and its dot is displaced to the left. 

4: the ^ of j lH... and of ^ lack teeth and have three dots underneath. 

is stacked over the ^ of ,jaj, but its dot is below. 

5: the <s of ^ meets the following u of j^j. The ju of and of 

ji lack teeth and have three dots underneath. The (j of lacks 

dots. 

6: the jj of f. jljj is stacked over the j, of j>. is written as £ j. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 3 



L N 
\ • Ti 4 i mi jyyJit ^4 T 


XaT ii'Jni j£Ju jl 4£ 


(jtnljl jI Jjlj ilxiljj T 



Safadi 1979, pi. 113. 


Notes 


This example further illustrates a number of variations on omission and 
displacement of dots, omission of the hook of initial 6 , extension of 
ligatures, and the addition of diacritics. Each panel contains a single line of 
poetry, and there are notes in panels 1 and 3. 

Line by line: 

1: the dots of the Ju of j <■* are lacking. The & of is written as The 

(S of and the i_» of yjM j* lack dots. The b of lacks its hook. 

2 : the <_>*» of «* - has three dots under it. 

3: the £ of lacks its dot. The J of ^LJ has no distinguishing tooth 

before the see also in line 3 and in Ex. 2:4. The dots of 

(_* and jj in are displaced to the left, and the dot of the is over the 
iS. The Lb of I'puLbJ is written as two hooks stacked vertically. There 
appears to be a hamza under the final of JaiLj. 

4: there appears to be an unexplained hamza below the first j of The 

I lacks the tanvin. 

5: the initial 6 of 4^lSilA lacks the hook. The tooth of the j is nearer to the 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


^ an t0 •• p. is reduced to a tooth. & is written as t£. The ^ of 
has three dots under it. The 6 of u ^ A ja lacks its hook. The 
(S lacks dots. The ^ has three dots under it. 

6; in y^La, the dots of the »_a and Jj are clustered in a triangle and the & lacks 
dots. The yu of has three dots under it and the final & is 

recurved and has two dots underneath. The mark over the £ of where 
a zamma might be expected, resembles a hamza. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 4 


r* ** * \j jUL I Li jjLoj (N ) JLu i \ i Llf 6j j »t!S jL» **>j jl jaj N 

** • 

<=-*+* J 

XaLuiLu ^^IoauLi jIaI gLu^l uL jklxla (jLla jJ j .1 uIm liiL Y 
4^ul J J-& ( T ) JMi CacIa.. ^ ^Joj j J 3 ( Y ) jl J ^ J jtjT Y 

(jthlJj j\ 

j J^j£u ( l ) CjjJU \j ^ J JJ* 4 l£ jjLil j-» 4 ajI La I J J jT £)}j£t ^ 

juJ jJ J ^LaJ £JlL JtU J jJ <Ix-UJ J 0 

6^ 

jduiL ^ * “* “»^jLs ^jj lj! Cjy ^ 3 ti"> ( 0 ) in > m l rt jj ol j j ^ 

Jj^do ilfcS im ftLftJa jl (jSlu ^jImjuui ujuuj J j J j ( A ) tlt-uj J 4-1 J^j J V 

U 

4jla1 J^jui J}-iLlu jjIjSuJ ^UJo j \ (jAJJ ^jJuutfuui i " » * n J jJ 4^ J-}L» A 

{kjLlft ^SLii Jli 3 JLc (sLoZIa^ Jy* ^IjjIa ( V ) jja^CaAcj jJ ^ 

U MU%lj 

• * ■/ 

Cxjujjl* jjL» j j»u >!» *■» u^)j* Jp* J j ©tf t^r 1 ' ( ^ ) jl o*j j N • 

jj-i 4^ 

J V V 

j 4duijJl j 4 jJ-cI ( ^ ) 4a^ 4j jl cjuu^P 4-L-uj j <jl jl JJU J vljuuijt C£ y j * * 1 N N 

CiLjjjJa 

J. i^iVt a< aU,„lj JL j Cx-uiLaj j ^uu JLoJSu ^^Jl» j jl c^L 2 -» uujui 4 ^ NY 

j' 

Now read in the margins, beginning at the upper left. The line numbers in the 
following transcription are those of the footnotes, not of the lines as above. 

U» -> J*** i O'^Ji l r*-^ ui i u3j Ji ' 

J J tuLA j iSu J J JjdtLi (j>> jjiifcjSji C* ^ . a , *£ AlJaji j J j jJuL j 1 j-a 

(j J JjI jjl Lola I ^yjaMaL j J y a»« Ja »“im/i J j J j'nt i I jLa*a 

iUiU 

LJ tj^‘“ jjVjl j ^ MU j Uuullj l**l HI' 1 I J A M l J-U jLluU J Y 
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N Y jj 6 jl yjT 4^ J-i£ JaLu^l jjLia. _j J-uiLj ^1 Ail» j 

t-*L jl jj-aa j tjLLoijj j j 4JLoli j tjUa jj j-ui^i jyU* T 

cliLi. jl ilL^jU^ ^ a . ft -LL I^Ua j <_**» j ( _ r lx^j jilfili* 

J ie J J-*xl£L4-ul$4£ JJ CjJ&L >£L <U.l£ j l 

N Y JyulL 6JjjS jljT 6jJj 

J >» Jjlj ajjxLuu Ll j,|^L jj jl <^il 4 aj Jjl Jj <lJ£ j 0 

NY 

J ■“• —I ftiXaT jLiT j jLiJ i_iIjT (jjl <la-» jJ _) U-uj u 1 1 1 ^1 <t£ J jjj_i jjjjj ^jLi^ ^ A 
jl j£u J Jjjit £jla 4£ Ca-i <_»ljT jiY <U_jyj J ^jT <jL* jj^i 

j ail 6jlJ jjlaZ jjjl Ij ,_^jT jI^j j ail 6jlai j^ <jJ Ijjl .uuLlAi »LuS. j 

cr® ^ ^ 6J^ ^i <jl j jJuL 6jjljSi jj-aii j J3x kjLaati jjlai jlSLi 

UjLui L.Liaj^ 

J jjLL ^^-IjJ J (_»_uia. J L-L-uii jlc J C*LLo CxiUaJ j £>li OjL^la ( _ 1 i*_aJjl j V 

N Y CJUuU^jLj 

V jjT f, jl^J aaj j a-SiL (vertically up the side of the page) $ Jjl <t£ A 

U^^INfj.uu 

i Jjl 4 -»jxI u J ^ ci^ J ^ jaA* t^L ^cjj j j^j j Jjl ^ciLi <u^i ^ 

*““■ '.Li JiZex.jZi. yi^au, J.*, 

*— J l* I II \ Y jaJL j jau j j (_ ,>» » i uui (j^i ^iLi lr>a I j j Li j 


Davani 1307, p. 220. 

Notes 

This hand is typical of lithographed texts of the late 19th century from India. 
Whereas Exx. 1-3 represent the script as art, this is a pre-typesetting script. 
It is a clear nasta‘liq with no special ligatures or combinations. The footnotes 
are arranged in the margins around the text. What difficulties there are 
result from cramming. 

Note the distinctions in size of the writing: standard size for the body of the 
text, larger script for chapter headings or major changes of topic (see line 8, 
and line 6 of the marginal notes), and smaller writing for the notes and 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 4 


comments written around the text in the margins. It is worth noting that 
the text in the margin runs in the opposite direction from that of Exx. 31, 
32, 34, and 35 which are all personal letters (cf. Ex. 69). The notes continue 
horizontally across the bottom of the page and then vertically up the right 
side. The symbol under the superscript numerals in the text and in the notes, 
a horizontal line with a loop to the left (not represented in the 
transcription), is a reduced form of A special symbol in footnote 

A signals the end of the horizontal line of footnotes and the beginning of 
the vertical line. In the lower left corner of the page is the catchword 
indicating the first word of the following page. Catchwords were 

inserted to help binders bind the pages in the correct order: see also Exx. 
65:9 and 69:17. The numeral NY, which appears at the end of most marginal 
notes, is the abjad value of hadd, meaning "end"; see also Ex. 70:10 and 
Guide II. 

Changes of topic are indicated by a short overline (e.g., line 2; represented in 
the transcription by space). It is normal for words to be stacked at the end 
of a line. Many maddas are missing. Occurrences of final <£ in the main text 
are about evenly divided between normal and recurved, while most are 
normal in the marginal notes. In Indian usage, the numeral V lies on its 
side, pointing to the left. There is a superfluous dot at the end of line 1 and 
over in line 12, and elsewhere scattered throughout the text. viLi 

CjUJJI is an early 19th-century Persian dictionary that was compiled in India. 

Line by line: 

8: there is a hamza over where a zamma would be expected (cf. Ex. 3:6). 
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EXAMPLE 5 


.5jj jy jLj fjuii x»U» jL» t Sj$, j N 

<*J3J*\ Ji J j tW J - La J 6i3* 

Cjj miC ij^ia IjljJs. (jjlj (^1 6J^» JS Y 

jj c^Ij^uj jlj L Irtlc \j (jJJ 12 ^ 

^ ujjx 3' 6J ^ > J 6*“* T 

<^3ij> i i** c^3ii 3' <-Ah* 

cA^ Lj*y° 3 u^t it N* J ^ 1 

(Sjjj J-» ul^j IjLla Ij J^Lc g-u Llj^. 

u j ^ Jy* f ^^ ^ 0 

(SjjJ J)jl jS £» **»»T (£jj j~*» 

kl> AiM^ j\ jLu^. L^jid 4-i (£jjlA k&jj ^-ilj-J *\ 

<Sj»y\+» Jjlj <_r*-® i> uit 4 ^ 3^ i' J>* 

£*_UI <^l (jj Mil lyjj —> UJj—I jLj J-UI ljj> V 

J ULllll (jjll (jl * Mil ^*> 4 ^ 

jL* ^^ 3>“j JA* 3'^>^ u^*“ A 

(jj^tLu jj>t£ JjX lit! *> j£ (jl ( ji i l>» 4 j 

A ghazal of Hafez, from a nowruz card written during the 1980s. 

Notes 

This example displays many of the distinguishing characteristics of shekasta in a 
clear and consistent calligraphic style. There appear, for example: extension 
and recurving of final letters, the connecting of letters that by the basic 
rules of Arabic script should not connect to the left, as in t>'i» and 
£1^ in line 1, lj in line 2, and the logograph for *£. In addition to these, 
other features such as exaggeration, minimization, omission of dots and 
hooks, displacement of dots, and lengthening of letters, also appear. Several 
letters that appear in their extended form are assimilated to a common 
pattern; see also Ex. 52. For a discussion of this point, see Guide no. 16 and 
Faza’eli 1971, p. 640 (see also Ex. 52). The diagonal of £ often misses the 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


upright and extends past it. S, and tS are distinguished, and an effort has 
been made to include all relevant dots. 

Line by line: 

1: the j of <s£. is connected to the following The dot of the j of is 

to the left of the final extended <j. The j of is connected to the 

following I, as is the j of 

2: the J of J$ is extended and barely rises vertically. The ui of ei ^ is 

superposed. is written as a logograph: this form also appears in lines 3, 

7, and 8. The j of \j is connected to the following 1, which is typical in 
shekasta. The writing of the L of L Jolc as two hooks stacked vertically is 
also a convention in this style, but the separation of L from hlc is 
unconventional. 

3. the last four words are stacked, and in order to achieve a desired spatial 
arrangement their final letters remain unextended. 

5: the diagonal of the of runs into the diacritic & of The j of 

is connected to the following j. The diagonal of the «£ of runs into 
the dot of the j. 

6 : the dot of the j in 3 ^ is missing. The t in is minimized (also in 

(jlluu in line 8) . 

8: the of jliuu is extended and superposed. The final J of JJj is extended 
and barely rises vertically. The j of jL is superposed. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


SECTION 2 


II 

The following twenty examples, from the eighteenth and early nineteenth centimes 
were written mostly in India. They are divided into two sub-sections: In the first, i 
prominent line across the top of the page marks the beginning of the formal part of the 
text and usually follows a date and a salutation. In the second, this overlining is abser.: 
Although this grouping is based on a formal feature, it also reflects the fact that tbrs; 
examples with a line are official documents and those lacking it are private letters. 

Examples in this group are all drawn from Stewart 1825. 
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• ^ / % # j • 

y | ♦ i 

Va~4sj4jq^O sJ—'fcfi* ^r ^yjb' —r^/ i/ 

)jy/b(jbt 

Is '** % * ^ -r / —y* 

J ^hj *i asj^jsjj —y^y 

X - .'••'* . y ^ 

^ • * »• ,; ^r * .* 

&bj vJijciJi 

. ' ♦ »* « ’ • ^ , 

—^H/ 


— 1 / * . ^ y^ ~ ' 

•*> '—’jr&sL ufrtj 1 .' k/Jfi- -^> 

■ • y I 

• • y"^ ♦ ♦ % % 

J_}(j - 'Z&)Ssje?'~Z~+t/A' 

l * ^ y* * fc * • ’ .- 

(/& / & 0 JJ‘jSJl*S gJ-sj Kj^!^ju*>. — 
y> t '-^/(H/Cpso Uj-jZ. 

H J fijS'^ J JJ-> — 'ClsH-T.^ff)-^ L 'l£*A}i 












READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 6 


N A • N 41m* i*iiJ 6 La YY J J u *i m jjlyj (jliolc La-1 I N 

JjlkA (SyuuA 

jjjdul jJ j4dAU tjit UJjJ 4 jjL Sa A^T N YM 4AdUl ia U » Y 

ujULlt ^Jjla <-*l lffc*i uia ejli^ Jjjj 6 J JA CxiLjJ jl ^LU. <£ J-Luij Y 

(jJ-kMij ^ JX j U /1 P»a J J^j <_jI£ j aJLaI f\j J jlyJ j ji l 

{ Ja jX AJLA jUol J £jul£jL£j k-Jljlj-A 6 jJd£ J L J cJlILmQ UhllJ jLT 4JI J J J y* 0 

J yJ» Cjjmu> J y*3 Jli.JJ <-il jyj ty —ij A 

^jly Lj j uijux CxiLjJ Ci^l a» ^lka J*aLa Lj 4j>jjAa^j j jJj-uia 6 JyJ V 

^Jal> CjjJUt^ UL^y Jyil uL^L U j M»/> £->La 4^ ^jT A 

t-j ya uJLily jl fLl (jJjjj jjj ^Ha ftlj c^Lul j J £_JIjlj aJJI xLuul ^ 

a^Ij ultjL jl 3 xuLmI jjI^> Lyj. v . 1 11 1 N * 

CxJjJj cJi ya y A^l j (jLj-^-a (jl jklSjVI l> y» > J Cjuui£ jj^ma \ N 
yi AJyuj ^a j J-ulj^ 3 -jLi ux^Lajly jyndi Cmj}Ia NY 

jl jl JjjjU 6 J-UI J<dl> ulj» jlil l**l lllJ jl NY 

\j (jaI>A JxAjX J-lljJ* ^lat J jlS J-UJ (jjl Ct jluaJU uxxlj-a N i 

^jyu a u IxlIjA jl J uuuJ lit 4*i nilStl lyL^i> j)lxl^> 4*i mjjj N 0 
Ift 6 jL j J I Mila tJjft ij* Jjfc^JAO J jjj-uta OlJ Ctlttlfut ^La jL N 1 

Stewart 1825, pL 2L 

Notes: 

A line is drawn to mark the beginning of the the document. In this example and 
those that follow, the writing begins below the line, stays close to it, but 
often rises through it. See Guide no. 1. In t-tlx^ in line 3, i-jlijAA in line 
4, and in line 14 it appears that the scribe has stopped to shift the 

paper and resumed writing at a point that does not require a new penstroke. 

Line by line: 

1: a \... here and in line 2 is a logograph. Almas ‘Ali Khan Bahadur was 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


Collector General of Oudh. 

2: at the end of this line it is easy to make the mistake of reading the extended 
(S of cS ..nr in line 1 as attached to 

4: v_«>La jjV refers to Lord Wellesley. 

6: here and in lines 8. 10 , 12 , and 13 in J_, ^ and and a)s0 jn 

in line 2 and in line 12, the ^ has a tall tooth and is 

joined from below with a deep curve. here and in line 8 is reduced 

to two penstrokes. See Guide no. 43. 

9 - in V 1 *’ 6 1S wri «en twice to signal that the * following the £ is 
aspirated; see also Exx. 49:4, 64:4, 65:3, and 67:4,5. 

13: the j of is missing. 

16: for 6 jL j see Guide no. 8. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 7 


3 jOJLa fjSk 3 Ct ft» j J-jjij-a. <—jI ft *1J» <_ ^ 3*^ 

oiJiJ u V^i ** ui' j-uu <uLi xlLu^ 

t I a» a£ fujJa 

gjl 4_i 13 CiJjifc J a 3-1 AaiLjIu-^al uuaj£-a 3^ l ~ l j ' * J.‘ * "* * |C J-* 

Ojx 3 jliOi' 

jj3 Li OjLoJ LI JjLi 3 f la£j I 3 ^yjax Cxjj^o 3 <£3^ Ajkc tfjLS jSJli J>— 

C»lSk3-1 L Cil3 (jlxaJLc 3 ^JLc 

1 3 jl n imi \j 5 c ( jL> 3 >i 3 4 *i m i L 6jJuL 3 «Iaa3Lui jLuJI ^3^ < — H 1 3 (jl^jlj^ j ■ 

3 JL5I 

4 jAj 3J 3i>*^“ J3L i JJ 6 3^* u' 

jbuii uaJ3-1X 3 ^JaA-a3l»l <LJa3 

j —» 33a 3 Ct>»iyA C*3du*» 3J u.i «naL 3IjjLlj CiLp. 31 j-ia. u mtt 1 Ali'a 

3I3IS CjXjIc 3JJ J33I Jj'ji 

3a 4 a K 3SI a3^ 3 _u»j isaI^L 3 J3AJ* 4^)13 J J AliLm <ly* jlaJu ^J A±j&J i t 3 jyo 

(^Vlj uliM jl ..XI s. jj| 3* 

^Jicl jt „i^| n^-> 1 3 6a^L>3a (jjl 3 ^ 3 iJ u - * JLM13I 'r 1 ** ' J j** 

uuMila a_il 32. 

aL a3J-#-» 3 J<iai Jla a-iu-i i_*al a» 6 jL>3 


Stewart 1825, pi. 19. 

Notes 

Characteristic of this hand are long extended final (£ and jj, lengthenec 
fju- and c_»-forms, and long diagonals for *£. Examples of I 3 in the 
shekasta style appear in lines 3, 4, 5, and 9. Final jj is recurved in lines 2 
and 8 , extended in line 5, and normal elsewhere. 
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EXAMPLE 7 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


Line by line: 

2: the writing begins below the line and ascends to a point well above it at the 
end. See Guide no. 1, and Ex. 6 for a discussion of this line. 

3: for Lj in see Guide no. 43. 

4: for Lj of jLj, see Guide no. 43. 

5: the «_ of ^Jl is disproportionately small: see also in line 6. For 

Lj of and of tj-LL see Guide nos. 43, 72. 

6: for the bj of 6 jy* see Guide no. 72. The extended <£ of 

interferes with below it in line 7. The superposed t— of 
<— j\jlL interferes with the dots of the 

7: the jj of tfjjJ is a logograph. See Guide no. 7. 

9: for the of 6 jJLa see Guide no. 72. 

10: the simplifaction of jL is easier to understand when it is compared with 
jLijl in line 9. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 8 


sb f b bsp** *?b fb* 

Cju»%m jLali* U jAj>j£ cfcjy* 3^ k T AihL “ a *?b Y 
<uL» a£ Cx-.l ajS^ a* klxAAi ^b.)** T 

* xjU^CmS u-U.^ a*^ & J J 6' >*> 3» c*J* 1 

jJ J<^ uJktj a 2»L* djlax* <S^\) o' 3' b fj* 3i' A *"* ^ 

j lUf j- .W.» <uU-i. out * <LaLi f b* dolal JAJ J>^> C*a^j J>-*i ^ 

Ob^ ! 3*- aj ^j-ul 3* *> u b ^ 3 V 

^ Jj J djj ob^ J J J ‘ :: *eb^ £>U*LJ j b A 

^jU...* J,U»£ <GUul» 4i Lv>u ^ X;J>li^ j Lf*jy» fcb^ ^ 

Jl^ JLaJLu tf aluiAa. JLaiil 6 ^> i ^b* N * 

.“. . jl *j^ <Lujj . . hi j di cL ^Jaaj A-aJLs. Ail*J b ' 

^Ll 6jljl ^iL > Jl-fc* •=• j j- fb*' *»J^ J J ^ N r 

J y* 

Jjl Cx-ilJ ^JLuia. Jjl j Ob o-i J 1 * 1 ** N i 

jj^^K d-S. ^ 3 j>' ubjr^ 1 •=“33^ ^ * J ^ ■‘M** ^ ' 0 

Now turn the page upside down and read from the top down. 

Jj-a-Ob^ ^ 
jLl> j»J a 5> g * miL £x*-xi W 

jliSl uj^ jJ Cj-**' ^»b b^ S ' 

YN 

vI»lS5L» Jd 12 a£ t-djJ XiJJ £>Ua' W 
y* 6jLj oli»b crb* -)3^“ jjy *Y 

JL ciU Jli. i cjj J f-b' ^ J Yt 

>V^ Ai-< jyii -*j ob*^ N N 6L# " f^ J 3b Y0 

Stewart 1825, pi. 15. 
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EXAMPLE 8 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


Notes 

A letter from a British Commissioner. While many letters and words are clearly 
formed and relatively few dots are missing, there is a lack of consistency in 
the proportions of the letters. Many of the features already seen are here but 
in a less regular form, such as the \j of in line 1, the g of in 

line 4, and the ^ of in the same line. Final c*, separate or 

connected, varies between its normal shape (e.g., in line 3) and an 

extended and deeply curved version in the same line) similar to the 

ta‘liq style. In c»j H in line 3, and in lines 7 and 15, the 

I appears to be written as an upward stroke. See discussion in Guide no. 26. 

Line by line: 

2: Uj in lis written as a ligature: cf. in line 7. 

4: the ^ near the end is minimized 

5: the J of > „> Iho is minimized. 

6: the final J, of is extended, the only instance of this in the entire 

example. The hamza at the end of the line is exaggerated: see also line 9. 

9: for the of *j^Jouma see Guide no. 72. 

14: a term of endearment: cf. Pers. 

19: the I of »LuJ, which is connected to what follows, is written with a serif. 

20: the a of is connected to the preceding, I and joins the ji from below, 

25. the U-shaped mark following the date is probably the personal symbol 
identifying the scribe who copied the letter. See also p. 98, line 9. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 9 


6 jaL j (jL* Jjta. ( — 2 a y£. WO*Lo N 0 N 

AJjIaLI J J-al* LJL 4jS^j 511 jjjjJl Y 

jli j-i 1 I 1 niiljjLn j gUjjA j_ui _j xtl i“i ml ^LVI jl »lj Y 

j!iij lj c ^"1 } £*jljii *lj jl jj£±a ShyjjjjJ u mi 1 

J <l» 6 J ill m.J 1 £ —JJA Ska JjjJ *lj jl jl m?* j&\ jJiUJI L i'Uj* *1 0 

\j 6 J^xalj ill ml jl jXul ^jJ-fl lAyJ .lj2ktA jljjS »lj jJ 4 life *\ 

iaiiluLjiiili<ul6 l iiillf>jji/iM V 


Stewart 1825, pi. 9, no. 1. 


Notes 

Many dots are missing and many clusters of dots are reduced to one. Initial I is 
usually connected to what follows and is written with a serif in lines 3, 4 
(particularly pronounced), and 6. 

Line by line: 

1: final j following j in is an open loop. The 6 of is lengthened to 

accommodate the figure >0. 

2: j following J in jjjjJI descends like j (see also c in line 6). The zammas 
over 5L* are exaggerated: compare this with the j at the end of line 

5. In every instance in this example 3U is written with a tashdid: in this case 
the tashdid, a zamma, and the dot of the following j, are clustered. Final 
j, is recurved in jjjjJL j£Luj< jjSj; final J in J*ala is shallow and 
extended. Final 6 of 6jj_u»Li is incorporated in the incurved tail of j: see 
also the end of line 6. 

3: aIj is written similarly in lines 3, 5, 6. The I of alj is a tall loop and the 6 is 
incorporated in its upcurved tail (in lines 5 and 6 both loops are open). For 
clear examples of this sort of I, see I j at the end of lines 4 and 6. ■*. -I is 
written as a single penstroke: the ^ and £» are a straight line, lacking 
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EXAMPLE 9 


READING NASTA'LIQ 


teeth, and a final upturn; see also line 4. The \ of j-al lacks a madda. The 
dots of the ^ of j-i are clustered into a figure resembling a 9. In 

the j is connected to the j as an open loop with an upturned tail 
which continues as La (see also in line 7); final j is superposed. 

4: the head of final jr in gjdla is an open loop and suggests a final £. The 6 of 
alj here is a simple downcurve with a hook under it. The ^ of j-ii is a 
steeply slanted stroke blending smoothly with the following y its dots are 
indicated by a short vertical stroke. The j of is a vertical stroke 

(see Guide no. 45) and the j is an open loop, as in in line 3 and 

in line 5. The dot of the ^ in j is incorporated in the upeurve (see 
also in line 5). East India Company. 

5: The ^ of is minimized and enclosed within the upeurve of the y 

7: In axulla the t_» and ic are not distinguished, the <j is lengthened, and the 

Ml * 

j is a simple tooth. The ui of >. >1 <oit begins with a short vertical stroke 
instead of a loop. Laa is a closing formula. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 10 


4>i l, 4ilfc^ 6 _^lC j A^ila. t£ jG jJ djluu A Jjaj jLfa. Y 

3 *>rfx } u*“^ 3 ctf 6 JjaI &S j^jx JjLLju £ 

<-4Aj J jl aiiLu^xa klxjj! AJjaj gljlj j iijj £-aa y*. Q 

LT^f^i uL* 4* £»-*»t jl*i£ JL* Jlia <jLL-« T 

b J3t j AX * a 3 J * < -^-i^ c J jG <—JJU j CjlCJj jl C(li*iJ dik J yh> j-<^ ■ ..J ■>. V 

Jaii XuL*iJ J >* v^-'i aliLu jl UJ A 


Stewart 1825, pi. 9, no. 2. 


Notes 

Certain inconsistencies of writing style appear in this example: aj^oJ is written 
in the same manner in lines 3 and 4 but differently in line 5. The 
combination ai is written normally in oiiL-,^ in line 5, but differently in 
aj^j in line 3 and , ui’» l m y in line 8. The combinations aj and au at the 
ends of words in lines 3 (twice), 4, and 5 are written with the tail of the 
j or a curving around to form the loop of the final a (see Guide no. 71). 
Independent final ^ is written extended (lines 1, 3, 4, 6), recurved (lines 4, 
5, 7), and minimized in a number of other cases. tS appears to be 
distinguished from & in lines 2 and 4 by a dot above the diagonal. 

Line by line: 

1: the & of Mtu is not distinguished. The hamza in is written as a 

zig-zag. > appears to be repeated in the date. While ^yt is the expected 
word in this position, because of the dot we cannot rule out the reading 
The letters of j are written as a single penstroke. Final J of 
J &3 is extended. 

2: the dot of the in touches the top of the upcurve. The ^ of 
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EXAMPLE 10 


READING NASTA'LIQ 


lacks the tooth following the loop. The p of appears to be 
missing. The £ of is extended and superposed (also in lines 4 and 

6 ). 

3: the y in (a barracks or cantonment) curves up to form the £ and 

continues on to become a c_ within the y 

4: the last three syllables of are stacked. 

5: i»^J: loot, plunder. The i» is an Urdu letter. 

6: the first J of is very short and the second is extended, as is the J of 
JU. The j of jjlis extended and superposed. an Urdu word 

meaning a letter or chit, is reduced to a logograph and the aspirated is 
not distinguished. 

7: the dots of the ^ of are clustered into a figure resembling a 9 (see also 
Ex. 9, line 3). The C* of Cxcxt curves deeply downward in a manner often 
found in this style. £*!ay* and jy+j* are run together. 

8: for US a see Ex. 9:7 and Guide no. 8. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 11 


jLlj-iij-a £_La AilAla jXi j jLu» kl*-a>LuJ ***? ' 

CxJljX (SjJLyA&J jljL fjjJj (j£Ltf lUM J*J •-* j Jj 4 *j1a* Y 

J j (S ^ 6 jl j j>La IJ <-) ji ^ r 


<Uu <=t i» A*JaS A* ll^J ^ 3 ' f >*>• 0 


I j j a r»La A* J jjL-a A^jjj gla ga. ^a-La f Uj jyaa. O^i ^ 

JW j^aao 

tf joi ^-alia i J jb jj J ji- A^dia Cjil^a. j J1>- **j ^aU La^j j J A* al}U> V 


J^a-l J ** *s*^ J J J J “* 



lower left 


j-ui N * 


upper left 


JjJu 6J^a-i c£ uaLa (ji-lj f L“ 6jLu OVI^ao <-^-»-»> A^ > N 

I j 6 J ^jall A_u gia (£ jl>*» J* c^La ^MlaL jj&ia 6 a£ N Y 

if)jj£jl \ VW Al* aU N Y gjjUu j jl * *0* ^ 


j-*j> gxui ajxJI ) i 


upper right 


Stewart 1825, pi. 11. 


Notes 


This hand is more consistent than previous ones in forming final <s and <j but 
less consistent in the size of individual letters; final is always recurved in 
the main text (lines 1, 2, 3, 9). L ^> is reduced to a logograph. Aspirated 
consonants in and ^ (lines 3, 5, 11) are not distinguished. The 

writing on the upper left of the page is a response to the petition and was 
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EXAMPLE 11 


READING NASTA'LIQ 


written after the main body of text. The writing on the upper right was 
added last in token of the petitioner’s having seen the judgement at the 

upper left. 

Line by line: 

1: the jJi of jLlaJtij-* is written as a logograph (see also line 3, and jJh in 
line 10). 

2: there is an unexplained diagonal stroke above The J of J*J is 

shallow and extended. (S or a P rov ^ nc ^ a ^ administrative office. 

For notes on the position of the (Sjy*& in the Mughal administrative 
hierarchy see John R. Richards, Document Forms for Official Orders of 
Appointment in the Mughal Empire, Cambridge, 1986, pp. 62-63. 

3: the I of is minimized. or a factory. 

4: in the Jo appears to be repeated. 

5: the * of axiJ £ continues the upturned tail of the j. is written with 

an extra I, as though the enclitic pronoun was a separate word. 

6: jjL* is written as one penstroke. and are run together. The 

hook on the tail of the g of is the dot of the ^ of ^La. for 

a messenger, orderly. 

7: the initial 1 of is elided. 

12: 1j6J^xaLi is written as three penstrokes. 

13: the diagonal stroke following NX is used to indicate the ordinal number in 
dates (e.g., 12th; see Guide no. 12). is a good example of how 

commonly-used words can become unreadable to the non-specialist. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 12 


X 4_ui Alu. ^ ^ 

>lt£lyJ g » m u 

L OLjli. J*i t j ^ *** <GLkl * < -A* Ub fr*** ‘^ L " 


N 

Y 

r 


^ jl JA 6jL j XuijllJ a£ xljUuiLait CJIo£ t£^J 3' V 


in the left margin V-»^ tr “ a -> £ ^ 

Stewart 1825, pi. 10. 


Notes 


Line by line: 

2: the 6 of is lengthened to accommodate the figure fv; jLa& refers- tir 

the local agricultural year, (jjLu: the fourth Hindu month, falling in 
July-August. 

3: ^ and j^om are run together. The final j of jdj* is superposed. 

4: for compare b \jj on p. 87, line 6 . 

5: there are four personal names, the last of which cannot be deciphered. 

6: the sense requires xi after jjSxa, but Cx-,1 is clearly written. The J of 
is shallow and extended. 

7: i_ijlx> is stacked above 6jLj. 

8: this line, which includes the signature, appears to be in a different hand. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 13 


Top of the seal: 




To the left of the seal: 


j .« U LaliLilkaJli N 

- • • 

J^l tfjjlii* Cm- 1^. Jj ^ 6^1 ^ 

j^A-i ON ^ ^ 

^jUS wi> i' *1^ Jii- fV“ JiSj ^* J ' (VeItlCaU ^ * 

cjua^Lui ^Laj J jLc ^ 

^ * U W ^ ** * Jj ’ JJ J T ^wvf ' Y 

^ OjjS oM- j‘ *>-4* W '° 
t ,. . °~iX,jaUlljl—jS-J—'' T 

j« * ^ *-» > ^ -* ^ 15 JST 


Stewart 1825, pi. 12. 
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EXAMPLE 13 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


Notes 

A letter to the supreme court of appeals in Calcutta. We have transcribed the 
page from top to bottom, except for the lines in the seal which are not in 
the Arabic script. The numerals Y and \ may have been added later. 

Attached final is always written extended. Final <j is usually either extended 
or recurved. Final 6 is an exaggerated hook. 

The middle two lines on the seal are in Bengali script and the lower two are in 
Kaiti, a script that was in use in eastern Bihar and western Bengal (for an 
illustration of this script, see Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, The 
Palaeography of India, 3rd ed.. New Delhi: 1971, pi. 78, top). 

One of our readers has suggested that the writing of lines 1 and 2 may be 
intended to resemble Gothic script. 

Line by line: 

2: jlj Aliij j—: chief record-keeper and reader of a court, jj-o seems to be 
required by the sense, but both the and the j are unusual in form. 

3: the 6 of dxJ (see also the same form in lines 11, 13) is a vertical zig-zag: 
see Guide no. 72. The upright of the Ja- forms in 4xla2 and is very 

short: see also line 14. appeal 

4: appellant. 

6: ON is the file number. 

10: j: decree. 

11: the I of axJ has both a madda and a serif, which is unusual. JjjI 
court of appeals. 

14: -• summons. 

15: the 6 of *■ x * is written separately. In jJJa the L runs into the logograph 
for jJSj. See Guide no. 48. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 14 


JiJi 'rHJ* ' 

.“jjX j_m l«»“ilT JLa.^ AjLiJ-i ** Jj> m J ft *»i <£^y* t-»Lft Cxa JLaa Y 

3 J 1 ^ 

Li J j ■* jjjLft jLjT — jl cLla^j joa. 4^ ■*** ■■■' jl Jl tn\ Jjl J jj*iL*-a < ** > Itt T 

4_.Ua.jJL* 

Aiula j tla J ja£ jl_» J jl xl£J ftJ-ui Jj» Am ^lc jfttjJj j J 6 J jj j mi JiliLt jl i lh t 

jjLtf J ji> J JJ J 

j jLl2 tlltJjJ j ja£ i_>LLs! J-ui Jjl ja- Ctj^T jJ Jj ja. j^l J Lu J j J J ja ^ Aj-cLi 0 

jL jLuiajJ 


Stewart 1825, pi. 13, no. 3. 


Notes 

Many of the initial and final u u- forms are written as almost-vertical strokes 
(e.g., — and in line 2; ^(jlo and jyL in line 3). There is 

stacking at the end of lines 2-5. 

Line by line: 

2: the £» of •“* d curves deeply and resembles those written in the ta‘liq style 
(see also l« in line 3). The £ of jaaI is a loop. I « * 11 T Jla*®: lands 

granted in perpetuity by the government. 

4: final hamzas of - LIU and ^Lcj are exaggerated and written below the 
(theoretical) base line. Note the final 6 of 6j_£i. 

5: the 1 of LuJ is minimized. jJu is written as a logograph. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 15 


(jt jjjJ! j j*ofc jjIaLii JjUjIja* iaIaA Jhii33^ ejlis. VI3 ia -'v LajI^j N 

4 JL 2 I j 4 ll3 j dill ^1 jl (jLL Jjl >ii^l 

jJLui jjla Cxduil j^Ua 6Xajc ^ CijjLc j ^H.uu ^ujl^tt ^jJLj jju j*-* ^ 

ixaJ Ja^Lu^ <*jy> &J 3 J 4 **J 3 Ji J ^ 3 * A>- T 

6 J33 3J ^Jjl ft A 3 CiIaIaa l^jLl 6 J 3A3J) jl^il uJ^dUl J JjuuiljyJajX k-il^i jJ 

jlm>l 

OojIj jVjl 3 J3^ C-33J 3 CjjjL 4jSluj 4*i^Lu JjLa. 3 >* Ijit 3 .Uil.n3 (jIauajI £ jL i 

J^o^i j ^aI i^i i 4 L mi j ^-JLfc 3 jJ CiLpJI ^IjIa 4 JS J jlj JjjT <jaaj 4 ,> ai a,i 

I j ImiLLmI lJlIoJ 

6 Jj^ja JLuujI Jl A lull CiJ jftfc JljA*l jl jIj^ (juIaai 3 ujL^ljJa <jAjI jX 6J3J ^-cLuj 0 

JJ^UaVI ^ic JaiLd* 4f£ Cl all ^jXftA C$33 J 4aLyuti C-Lcj ^(3 jJl (j^iSkljJuL 

[yHZ J + ilea IJ dU^A 4a 3^* 4a 3 Jaa £a I3 V l^T 
CifeLto 3 CajIas* Jlfl 3 J 3 <j3*oa dill Ja (jLoi VI3 <jl£ J 1 3-1^ La 3 A 

3 4 JL 2 I jJ J ua>1*i J-La. 3I 3 jULu «3 J 3 L3SI jldaJa 6 J-uLoj J LX 3 JIA ^3-1 

j 15 IaI£ jtxaLi jljjjji 3 ^jJ 

3 Ci 3lj-lo vaIamI ^ 33J CiI£I^j ^ 3 jji 3II j dUlil 3L 3 xilj^ ^jLa jLui 3 33 ^uu V 
3I 4SI UjLi^Jll ^jLa ( $ ) 4.UA 4^ |CmiIj 33 jT J J 3 J lylijA 31 > \ i *l«h l Cl 3LI0J 

4jaL^ jilA 

u' v J * u^ 1 .*1* J >* J j J ^ 6J A»$ ui* V 1 ^' ^ 

J jjU’.» j jLlal jjuadjL A J jLt f il^ 6 Xul j£l jlxuj ulaa A 1 ^ j 

j ijJjj i_»al 6 jL» 3 jjlji jLaiSLi^aoLj-uij jlilil Jjj-a jjjL»ji 33 *A ^ 

jLulJI i_Jj_i jLi cjLuilil 1>UA v-il^ j (jjjJ _J ^3^>a ^1x« Jl_)3±* Jl^*l 


Stewart 1825, pi. 17. 


Notes 

In this example most dots are lacking. L and Ja sometimes lack their upright. 
There is considerable stacking of words or parts of words within the lines as 
well as at the end. 
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EXAMPLE 15 


READING NASTA'LIQ 


Line by line: 

2: '“' >«<• for ■“» * 

M 

3: L-forms lack the upright in kklmj and Laj, and in <JlU in line 4, lails* in 
line 5, and in line 8. 

5: the j of c_Lcj runs into the £. The initial serif of the 1 of suggests a 

fjA'. see also the second in line 7. Compare these with the first 

in line 7 and the first word of line 8. 

• • 

6: Archibald. 

7: the reading *. is doubtful. 

8: in _»LS the vertical stroke after IS is the hook that identifies the 6 in 
9: the uj of is not visible. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 16 


j ) ■ **« — ■ j jjj AjL» u Am t-> l ui J J J) j i^ fcLm (£jIjilLa ^ 

JjlCJj6!j 3I jlj 6J^X JUJI 6 Y 

6jlJ 6jLu CaSjJI f lx# 6JujJJa Jjj-ftt <ul alAn jl^ aIoiI jl Y 

jl£j-ui CiLuula ji jjLuxa jjLSu^j t 

jljl£ ^jLj dl^s. £-Zayx jmi 4^ cjuujI jIjXjaI p) J-®* jl I0 

j_£iL 6j^iu jJLa j (_>uLljl < —IIj ^JaLi (»>. » a£ jjL»a ^ 

v-l- UJ J u^l^J <=**;*■ V 


Stewart 1825, pi. 14, no. 18. 


Notes 

Medial and final L)t t- forms, and final i_i- forms are lengthened. The 6 of ®lj in 
lines 2, 4, 5, 6 is connected and turns up. The following are examples of the 
down-turning final 6 J^a_ 1 and 6jyC in line 2; ®jLj and 6jlj in line 3; 
6 J^j in line 6. 

Line by line: 

2: the I of JUJl connects to the J at the top. See Guide no. 26. 

3: the 6 of 6jlj meets the flattened J of 6 jLu: a soldier placed over 

defaulters with authority to compel them to pay their arrears. 

4: a basket or present of fruit. 

5: the I of li^J is connected to the I of jl. 
















READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 17 


j 4JL21 {J J (jLaJU iJolxA j klxAAj jjjtji* dLaoJU ua^LojI^j > 

C^ljl JJU Y 

(£ jji J-iLul jJut> J333J 4^3 * 4 ?-" £>La_i 1 uU 3 (jiu t-jl jl T 

j*** sir* w •O^** 

6 La l-jU j^ 1-iLl^il CiX-AAS (>Lu» 3 JUIa j)jI J-aij *J-S»t 

J»lj iLuiUJl 3 jjsJI £a J3VI 

/ 1 .Via a . 1^ ujuuI ukla^A 3 J> > » i a Ct±* Oil JIJ3J l?Lcj_i Al ^i L o*J^t ® 

J3Iaa jloiA-u 63 j (jjl JIaj <—»3 ■ «« J3III £aV 33^a» jl c£ } <£$y ^ 

Lj3^ ^-jLj Jaj <Jy> jj jS I u«33*aa 3 

(-jLlaul^JljLl 3I jjl^ JjXaI jj 33J t^Aiic (1«JJ3A jjjl _^ul jl 3A 3-UI J3-1 V 

LauIj Cj^UaiS 3 tfjl jj n <Lo-^l L I j u->La ^jLloJLc 

J 3J 3 jl 3IJ 3“ ■■■< Jlfl (jLulya. J jLLa jj Alii J u^aI a > 1 » a « i > 3 CJ3 J A JL113 3A A 

jL <jL£o. jJ 3 J c-illil J3AJ o*}*’ 

Stewart 1825, pi. 20, no. 16. 

Notes 

This example has even fewer dots than the previous one. With some exceptions, 
the ascenders and descenders are emphasized. 6 j_ui in lines 4 and 6 , 
in line 6 , and ajLm) in line 8 show examples of the non-connecting 
final a assimilated to the form of the connected 6 as shown in «Luaj ^ in 
line 3 and 4 l*tj in line 8 . The upright 3 following a non-connecting letter 
is seen in aj333J in line 6 (see Guide no. 45). 

Line by line: 

1: the zamma of <Ga la. is exaggerated. 

2 : compare Ja 3 X here and in line 8 . 

3 : -*L ’ is a possible alternative reading for cLu. 
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EXAMPLE 17 


READING NASTA'LIQ 


4: the J of J*** does not descend and its bowl is flat and extended: see also 
in the same line. and are written as single penstrokes. 

is written which was an alternative spelling. 

5: the J of Jja Am does not ascend, and it closely resembles the Jt of ■ 

7: ^^aJac is written with three penstrokes: the £ and the loop of the Ja; the 
upright of the Ja; and ^ l_»LLs. <jT is written with two penstrokes. 

8: the C* of (twice in this line) is written almost vertically. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 18 


'■I — ^uVlj jjyu tJjjl Lm i,j nitKi) ii AiLjjJa i") ! o jl i nt uljl N 

AjLhXui jl CjuuiI jLj jjjl JLu jlxl 4$( S ) 6 jyM I j jjj X 

} L r'>* ) 

j j_i 6J jjl Uj Cijljl uw)l djJu J 

jljOxal JjlxiA JLojjI jli£ jlxa 

jjdui jAj 4“ Ai.Vflk J)Ia jjiaai jJii jl 4^ Cjuul J-ijIjA. i 

(_»jl J> 6 jL j 

• hV 

C _1«JI Jo£ ^0 

Stewart 1825, pi. 14, no. 17. 

Notes 

Medial j, when following a non-connecting letter, ascends rather than descends, 
as in 6 Jjj{ in lines 1 and 3 (see Guide no. 45) and jIaa in lines 2 and 3. 
Compare these with JLujI in line 3. Relatively few dots are present. The 
logograph for 4£ finishes with a downward curve. 

Line by line 

1: Vlj appears to have been added later in a different hand. 

2: the j of 6 jy* curves back to form the final »; see also *jJu in line 3. 

is written with one penstroke. 

3: the j of 6jJu descends deeply and resembles a j. 

4: the upright of the Ja of jiaj is minimized. 

5: the signature appears to be in a different hand from that of the document. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 19 


j f jlys- 1—i m l y* u 1 » *M < > « > H jij) jbj J ^ 

6jjLa jjjJjyZ (Jit-ut <£>* ^ilUl 
b^ A 'j»“—* jjlyj jLa^Ic Ujlaa j ubi J fb V 

* _a ^^1 6Jjjlj ■**■ -«1 £j)tj LijJjjl jljju j J <j*il 4 jI* 

b uV C-** - * bi*b •44 S *> S ^ ^b** 

4jJI jLiu jjlyj l-i *» 1u »J>i (jl jl^Jal jj Ljj t Jn l »y l '■* ^ 

jjLyj <lJI ^ U» ft L->«fcl^ ia» <uda l j jy°^ 3 yjl yb» ***j 

jju i*■! <'j ■■■ <L>^1 a ^j-oi ujujJLL 6Jjjl j J (_yaLi- 4 j II I n * j Xul jj£ 6Jjj) 0 

6Xlujj 4* A jJ ^Lui CxiJ 4 *> ul£ Jj £Uj-A-> 

J^j^I 6JJAJ ^Ijl <*.J,uli£ | J | MI ftjlj gj^ 6 Jf !■“ 

<>*i^ £b* ^ ^ 3* 0»i 6J -" j'^ V'b*’ 3' cf*^® 

IJ J > « - ^lAJu! jSu, J j (jLitjjA. j 6 jl j**»l »/i J nAljjj 4_iJa j jLo-i <—I jl 4_i V 

6 | J Auu i K J jl* <*-=>■ >L» 4li^ *b*f 

Jjjl <_£uj jj-i t_julj-o jJlj 6 Jj>Lo J^a=>. b>i® ubi J 4 ^ '“ l J^ 

c_l^il Jijj 6J^»I 4 -“* 

^--1 —- | J 6 J-ui J -■ U^I 4 ij»**w> Lj t£ j **l 1 ni J n « i lS 6 j >lj*» jl^-ui 4 ft J*» ^ 

Jjlyj ui^la jl 6X}J^S 1>S^ i-.U*li 

4“i ml A 6Xal J* jjj JjJjaj iliA-l^iuil 4 “ m i ^ £-U&* XuLuij cbbi ^ * 

(jlA it jjj jil J- * , :** 4J Jjl (_kj J^u _^aL» 4 aj» j J 

I^ tl«...t...! J^ljl j jjli. 4JULlil j 4>-a. <L>ljA j u 1 ®-^ J ' ' 

■**• —I jLajLi (^j4> i_jl*»Lu 3 V uuiula 4jS , \ I tuyla jXj xilaL 

i_jl^LmO J jj jrl j-° jLoiilLujI j-it-L ( 5 ) b ^J( J* 1 **. 1 ^1^^ ^ ^ 

jjli jjjL» I j^a Jj Jjljj c£j-IaU> Aisi t yyalifc J iil jUjVL 6jllm^i 

J>=» 4J^I jjj jjli J 6 JjSJaj* 4-jli j Ljl^aJI^-l <£ jj» 6Xttl \ T 

4lml»^J Jyj jJ JJU uaIjIuiI 6Jj^> 4<flli 

j 0^1^ 3 b i J J V 3 IJ-*“ ^ ' 1 

jjj jjl jJ (jdlA 41 Hlrio > klJljX (jLjJ^a 
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EXAMPLE 19 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


Now turn the page upside down and read from top down. 

6^ .} J tjj-* >0 

jJxuLi£ J nVi .<iJ-> (jj^a bj^a. 3 x 1$ 6J-J j^ab*. \ *\ 

J lp* j-Iat^ ujJkJI uj-uo. 3x1$ 6^1 j j <j\j W 

*-3^ J t-^^ 3 k-t^Lo >A 

3 j JjjiAj i_>Ij 3 j 6<L*iaj» jj jj V • 

Ui>*l Aa^aj t^ib jL«ol t_a^Si iia. jj2j Y\ 

'*** ‘“^ f Ijj3 VI Xal J«Jj AmA j jLa j*a\ jj j ^-jL.. ,_i jJa ^»,t. ^Juxi Y Y 

Stewart 1825, pi. 24. 


Notes 

A daily report from the court of Nawab Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan Bahadur of Oudh, from 
1810. In many cases $ is distinguished from $. Final £ is often written in an 
open, extended form, above the line, as in - in line 1. 

Line by line: 

the space of twenty-two and a half minutes. 

3: for ^* 0 ^ ? 

refers to the British Resident. 

>Vv' a division °f time consisting of eight or three hours: an eighth part of 

a day. 

8: the reading jjlyj is not certain. 

9: L*iT is written as one penstroke. 

11: the j of ojS'jI is a vertical stroke. 

12: the reading is not certain. 

17: the upright of the L of uJJb is minimized. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 20 


kJLiiil j c—LacjUoJI j ^ Um ,A ^xaLI a VIj T 

j Jl 4 i£iIJ ^-JLc Ci ftJ 4^ jLu 4*/ijjX JjJ jl JfrjLui T 

6^ j -> ^ j>* ««**■ ^ <=?V* 

tjl I I jG J^a. dj J j-aji C—La tjl J^j ^ il tu j^euLi 4a>il CmjIxi^j y i 

61*^131 jjLu^iui 

^ Jo-al xJ k-ijjj^ua jLu£u j ^jLujX jl£j 4^ jl jl J i!juaIj£ Li cjua^Lui 0 

jjjj ^ 4j^ jA V lfi J Uj iitfc J J^jUJ jJlLft jldA^J A 

JjjjSxa ( 9 ) JL» 6Xu 

jr ji- £j\ ajj <ui1 j CilajKl ujlmjI Jjj ( $ ) JLaJI 4 £Ijj j JJ ^£i Jc _Jifc «y»>» jl v 

451 Jjyftl ULUll 6Jjloj 

M 

La jlluJl! J ^LtJ 1 m*t (jl jl a£ J-uiLj 6J jajAjla Lyj jljil j-uj ^jX ulJJJ-X jl A 

jJ^Iji. r >£V 

jL jlii>jj j (jLiLi JLlaI j uJ^j uLlil \ 


Stewart 1825, pi. 18. 


Notes 

The vertical line at the top of the page has been read by some as a stylized 
version of <u_*uLi. 

Line by line: 

2: the zamma of dL2l is exaggerated. 

4: the I of Lu^a and the serif of the I of Cx-J appear to be continuous, but this 
must be accidental, since the former would normally be written with a 
downstroke and the latter with an upstroke (cf. Guide no. 26). For <ujV cf. 
Guide no. 45. 

5: the final j of jljb is exaggerated. 
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EXAMPLE 20 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


6: ends with 6 written twice to show that the final 6 is pronounced. The 

long downward stroke of the g results from the scribe lifting the pen off 
the paper at a point where that was not necessary. Cf. the same word just 
below in line 7. 

8: jLl* is written as one penstroke. 

9: the marks following jL are probably the personal symbol identifying the 
scribe who copied the letter. See also p. 58, line 25. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 21 


3 »j J* jj jV^I ^ iJLS* r b eJl*!* cJU ' 

«-* j >f 

6a^uj j j-a ^ >AJ <lUkc <*juo u>=>- <^aiAj jLyjLil J £-^>» 6^Lu Y 

."■ - j > <Gl^J J>»-a J i j jk‘“ a ^jLi^Lu (j>^ ^ 

. ay 1a > 6JjAJ 

(jLjji La JjLLa *jLLlj <uLu ^-yj' J jyi as* JLuijl IIj 1 

jL (jLiii. j j 3 jjLAS ±jJ*j3=> (jLu»j u}j 3 ' J f^® ® 

•“*■. I«ll l ief—J^* 


Stewart 1825, pi. 10. 


Notes 

Final attached <s is written extended in lines 3 and 4 and recurved in lines 1, 4, 
and 6. 

Line by line: 

1: The of ^JLc and ^JUla are superposed. The zamma over the final a of 
* n ,S 1 is exaggerated. In yi j yx it is unusual for the first syllable to be 
stacked above the second. 

2: The reading is not entirely satisfactory. The ^ of jj&x* lacks its eyelet 

(see also the same word in line 3). 4 ajJL*: case, complaint. 

3: Ailjj: police station. 

6: the dot of the ui of c_jji is far removed. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 22 


(The seal) 


NY** jjtyi ‘*1 *■—. 1 **‘J ■^' t jl* |\Jill jkUftlil liiLtbJI JJlAl 


v-iHfcl^a Cjuil jyljjuS <_juJj *tu i it jLLuijJ jlylaluil {j\ujyA j l J 4 aJU®aj N 

jL gJliu 4 JJI 4 « l u 

(Vertically in the left margin) WV Aim gjUdUYt Y 

ClaMui (jLfllka jlylfl!Lul JyA jljiU»J Y 

j^ti. i_iujuml jjLa-lo c»\J £*s*yf CjGyLa jLli.1 Cj - " ^ 

ajt ^Ui* ^Jlr* 

jy* ux»LaiT JLL \j uiujJlu j CioiU j .u ^ ^ 

igl W\» a i ijLLujjJ (jl i*fcl in jl Cil2jl ^5£l 3 ( 3 '*“ ft jJ A 

JaLu jl j i**i j‘fc/> 

jJj±i j! 4£<0l X 4 -V1 1 Jj-ixa (jLljyA V-I. T »l. /ll l jljT ClJ-UIA jlj^l jLuilujI V 

jl '“- Jj jl 4^ 4J1 4IV Lu v_v»Lo jla (jLLl (j < nl^-A v_«J>La A 

jjjlj L-iuj-iu slujjp*f jyi tjL^y* i_k»Lai1i 4£ J-Si f >1*-* Jjlj ^jl T 

j 4ojL ^laul (jou^l 4 ^jj cA J-* J il tioj * .* v,a» LVi 1 <= jIa>3£c-.jLS» ) )’ 


jjjtti w , .«> t w l lOi^joj jJju u^LajL vju-iI jrjlxa >* ^ " 

C_jLui j ( j_l_£u j» j_j — « jl j jII ,.jj ( Cmj ) 4 “ m i ^ jy^yM j iik i t jytyA N Y 

j Jiic ^1 j\jyi l j isj\+> ■ : . >»ji> <-jLS» gJUu «Gl ■>»mS> 6?^ j J ^ 

JjLu J 4» jJj 3 *i jL“ li^a J O^ijy* «_i^Laib H 


Now turn the page upside down and read from top to bottom. 

JaliuA* NO 
jLjjl a ‘ jllmjJ hi mill y NT 
< _jLl JyA j ^JLuUJ J jl C,l ll ll J U< Jj >V 

^Lu J «uli jl JjJ -6 vjJ-o Jj 4 ^ jlj kluvuJ L -I-V J I. J jL-*u N A 

jlii jjjj j jjli j <— jLSi ^laul Ct jLSil i^»y» c >jLSu 3 ^LUl N T 
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EXAMPLE 22 


READING NASTA'LIQ 


jJa 6J J-a 4^ Ij J J j Oj jtxLuij J ^JaL^ £ 1 j^ujla g ji Y • 

£» Mil (jLLaijJ L^lyJ J 

L c l^ii j jl j j ja }\ jjaj ujuI jaIjI j j iI^ Lujj <jl ^iUaLi y^a! YN 

Ij MijJ ^ i«a^j ujuaiI 

C_ULl jlj CxjujJ Li uJ^Luil 4l*ul&l (jLuJl i—>OX j Lull I k-jJa J jLu YY 

j jjjduu gl^liVl glj-a aiia uLI u)LhI^aj &L5 aLS Ij-il Cxayj YY 

Jgyygjjy^ 

JjyUlLi ^“^-1 >A Yi 
• M 

^^LuJIj jL ^1£j Cjjjua ^LjI jjljJa 6jl_j j TO 


Stewart 1825, pi. 16. 


Notes 

A letter from Nawab Nusrat Jang Bahadur to Charles Stewart. This hand shows 
some features of shekasta ta‘liq, notably the deep final £ which is almost 
closed at the top, the tall initial 1 with a long serif (see Guide no. 25), and 
final (jM the bowl of which is almost closed. Many dots are lacking. The 
arrangement of words on the seal does not correspond to the order of terms 
in the name. 

Line by line: 

1: (jlLujj, here and in all other occurrences, begins with the logograph for jj. 

2: the date appears to be in a different hand from the remainder of the text. 

4: the 1 of x»T has both a madda and a serif. 

14 

5: the j of bjLflLjj is exaggerated. 

12: the symbol after «»“ indicates that a line of verse follows: we have added 
the word Cxjj. 

HI 

25: for the j of ■>i'> see Guide no. 45. The phrase is in a larger, 

heavier script and appears to have been added later. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 23 


... Ijlj tjl IrtlnH jljdui N 

j i_a5l!L>) j jljj j (ju j Juj jaj j jUuI J Y 

JLLI 

,_^cLau JJ (j>U 1_Ijlujl ^ Lfict jL*.J J C»J>A> <ji y> J_u» j X 

\j JUt ^-iLii j j* jJ (Y ) ^jaLoJi <Lllj-U Ij ^ ,.nl Ut J jA Vrt ^iLft J j J^JtuiA £ 

J J J 

Jixft j jjjjdii I j Jal * 1111 1 j JaLuu 4 jLjI J 4jj£jI J Jjjj jxLuj j J 0 

I j ** JSLSia 

*11 J Cxljj jjT 6 XU 1 IJ 6jL CxjAjS ^ Xubji *\ 

xuLuij VL jj I j jLLjujt ^Laj ^jULuijj jl ^SLu cjJl^pbA V 

ujJ&ft jljLj <r> % *>•/! jrtj a Ij jljljlmjj c^jLmi uj*i^A jl jaIjjI A 

t J 

d^A tj tJ ^LLaijoL j-La^l j Jl >*l cA»Jpi } u^O* j j* ' 

J jaj jLjfi tjJft Vj ji«Ja C.Tj^ jJ 6 lii jlull ^uaaA <CaLi. J j (jL j N • 


Stewart 1825, pi. 22. 

The beginning of a draft of a letter from Shah ‘Abbas II to Dara Shukuh. 
Stewart’s note (p. 174) says: "This letter is taken from a thick volume of the 
correspondence of Shah Abbas II.; it is written in the Shafia hand ... dated 
A.H. 1204, (A.D. 1790) and was brought from Persia by the late Major 
Campbell." 


Notes 

Line by line: 

1: this line appears to be in a different hand from the rest of the letter. The 
reading of everything after 6 jZJu is uncertain. It is instructive to examine 
some of the reasons for the difficulties with these words. An initial 
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EXAMPLE 23 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


assumption could be that this line was written by a file clerk or an owner of 
the document to identify and file it. The greatest handicap for the reader is 
that there is only a very small sample of the script available to facilitate the 
comparison of letters and combinations, making it difficult to be sure about 
ambiguous forms. The first two letters after *j< *■ could be jj. The letter 
above the j could be £, or possibly I with a serif, although no other 
1 with a serif appears in the line. This may be followed by a (_»-form and 
an extended & or What follows could be the logograph for or 
possibly the figure N A. If it is the former, the next word could be 

(although the dot for the j is rather far to the left); if the latter, it 
could be the name of a month, a location where the document was kept, or 
some other noun. The next word could be ^»! with the medial 1 connected 
to the <j, but no closely similar combination is found. Next could possibly 
be tfU with a recurved J, jJtiL with the logograph for jJti, or something 
else. The final word could be read as 6 jj*, or (less likely) 6j y*. i, or a word 
where the final letter curves back to form the dots of a previous letter. Any 
or all of these readings could be incorrect. 

4: the reading is not satisfactory. 

5: there is an unexplained dot over the j of Jjjj. 

6: <jT has both a madda and a serif. 

7: the final & of JJIaa is marked by a small S. 

8: the verse has been set off by spaces. 

10: Vj forVIj. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 24 


kila J 6jJu Aj*5> j 4_Lfl ^ 

Ji_Aia.il u’i>» j jU-il *Aajl 1 j jo“ ^ 

i_»Lia. ■ 'Ll I t_.i ,nv (Jjy*£ Li 6jjj jjl# j * ^* lfc U>*^ ^ 

... fJU&J J 6J-UI JjLfljl ailjj ^lj U iall<l jMJiJ J 1 III ft 111 ft i fljl t 

jJti 6 J^aJt 4-iLao JjC jL 6 ^l.A A - i l j J 1 j < —jLttj 0 

••• 6 > ■■■> JiS** <^r*Liu> 

Stewart 1825, pi. 13, no. 4. 


Notes 

Final a is written in three ways: compare aJla in line 1, and *j±* in lines 1 and 
3 with »xui in line 4, and ajj£ and 6j^o_i in line 5. 

Line by line: 

1: The J of A L» scarcely ascends, and the final * descends deeply. 6slt is 
written as a single penstroke. The tail of the ^ of is recurved. The 
zamma of ails is exaggerated (see also line 4). 

3: <jy>. is written vertically and the j is very extended; contrast this with the 
j of Jiij. The J of is not visible. 

4: ua* La, and the jj of 4iljj, are reduced to logographs. 

5: and 6j^*_i are each written as a single penstroke. 

6: the <s of ^SLiJ is not visible, although its dots are present. The writing after 
Jaj£. suggests a formula such as a*uj>i but the reading is unclear. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 25 


jU-u Ji—A jjJLJU.-ia.Lfl N 
."■ JJ Jjl jl 6 jLj j Cij .Iia il jyiy* (jLilil “*-*7* ^ 

«uil ^JIj sJ ^ aj-uIj^S J >V^“ r 

ftlj jl 4£ j^aI j jl j-u> £}GI 3* “ Ift u' ^ 

6 I j L ^Jl j ^jL^y* Jli—<1 0 

jlj ujuiuj Li J-uLaj-ft Jj^Ia-a Ij uaJ^a 1 

gljA yi jl >**ll A HI U j II I ft uLljL» V 

j^iLi a.i »tijA (^loJixo jjj-uia jrl^lo! ^—jLi^yA A 

jL fl£j ^1 J-A < _JLa jLui tlfcAyJ ^L1 A jL* j ^ 

Stewart 1825, pi. 20, no. 11. 


Notes 

This text has the fewest dots of any of our examples; most of these dots 
distinguish ^jSi from jj*i. In addition to a lack of dots, many examples of 
^ are not visible. Final c -forms look like final £. & is written in different 
styles in lines 2 and 4. This sort of hand indicates clearly how readers must 
depend on recognizing shapes and logographs, as well as be familiar with the 
verbal formulae of polite prose that different contexts require. 

Line by line: 

2: the l of jLlSil has a curved top and the serif is of the same weight as the I. 
The I of ■“• -1 resembles a small J. 

3: a is written twice at the end of to indicate that the final consonant is 

pronounced. 

4: the a of aIj is an irregular blob. 

5: a & marking the 4il«al would be expected following The a of 

a j yA j& descends deeply. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


SECTION 3 


ffl 


Section III comprises ten official documents from the Qajar period, divided into two 
sub-sections. The first five are from the mid-nineteenth century (1851-53), and the 
second five are from the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


Examples in this section come from Vahed-e Nashr-e Asnad 1369 and Safa’i 1346. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 26 


L&aL JI *i3- L »*\ 3 J J 44$ (jlia-li Y 

CiLd^^j LojIj jj Ijjjj-itjj ^LSiL ^ -u j^j 6jt j c>j^pdui Y 

I j ^JAI jAl^ft J-uLujj f+J 3I1I3J 3 jj Clj-^dUl (Jjl vljuuil 6J34J CijXJ £ 

Jjlj-i f. 33J uUij j J jl ^jXftT ^ J34J jlyidt 4 jauuilj 0 

Jjtaijt^JJ (Sj£* LuiL <jjli J j-U AjjJI Jj illJ A Jjl UJjdUiT ^L» *\ 

(jl jSLutyk gif* 3 J-u£ L-d^i^a Ijjl V 

ujuui^j uajjX Jj£j (jL^—jLilcI L J^yuLft A 

jalka^Lu aJouujIj <£$£3 Jjjl Jajlj 3 ^ 

LS.L Jlujjj 4^ jjl a »Ui jLj j J3 lj jja >/w> jjl jLuij^ J j j N * 
4 jLjI j <£[y*\p* 3 iAjIami Ijli-iiT jLij jjjLj jji N N 
r> iilji jil> Jyil Jjl^ jl^jl ujjj ^Lt jjjbl Jj Ia„ > 1 ft N Y 
£j\£ 3 u*3j ^ 3 ^ 4 ^ NY 

^ iitft <jj jl 1 a ut A2£jjI Ja jJi jLo-uj Jyou I j JJ-iV Li 3 N i 
1 \i iiiL jUu J j 3 a hua xiL Ata£ 3 jj^ii 33^Jj LuiL (jiuj ^ ^ 

^U&a 3-0 1 -u J3S ( S ) jj&jZ j j N Y 1 A J13-01 NO ^ jlj-i cjuftUd 6jLj N "\ 

Vahed-e Nashr-e Asnad 1369 I, p. 594. 

Notes 

A letter from Mirza Ja‘far Khan Moshir al-Dowla to the foreign ministry. Final 
J tends to be flattened. 

Line by line: 

11: the J-} of xjU-j is reduced to a diagonal stroke: see also line 12. 

16: the figure for the year was apparently added later and is bracketed by small 
marks (not represented in the transcription). Only the bottom part of the 
£ of £lk* is visible, and it curves far back under the of 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 27 


jJu ujj uuiil Jjmijo 4“ miA kuilJ jjlljJ N 

jl Aii Urtlm 6 JjjT jlyj jJ J_jjLaj i-jl£^a CuJoyi JJjlLa jLLladl 4 1 ...I y* Y 

jjLui j* 

Jusl* (j 1 jJ 4* joIa i—» I I I n ft jl j Jj i n j < _JjVI j «■» jyii ^jjJ 4»j^« Y 

6 4 1 IllIjA ijLtJ Xtl 

<=f ->?Y u>t A*- 1 .) ^LlijLii ^^vilc .l JjjLaj j-IaL l 

>Uai tjlj jil hi 4^ Cilillujal JIaI L uL jjl jJ uJjilil (^LlI jt ^_1^*- ■ j 0 

SjJya jiu 

jjl ^ JiLu {-* J<4*4 ul^* JjJ a *» jlj jLl !■> il 4^ Jj_u JJ>» JitdiL gl’l'vo j *\ 

jLLiaol 4Lil^t wl^» jJ IlyJ 6Xui tjlj jLUajlj 

NV\\ ,—IjVl^_uiY j_ui^ inM4 aK jj» jjL4Ja»)LuuLj V 

Vahed-e Nashr-e Asnad 1369 I, p. 603. 

Notes 

Dots are often clustered: see, e.g., in line 1. 

Line by line: 

1: the writing in the upper left corner was added later in what one of our 
readers suggests is the hand of Naser al-Din Shah. 

6: the large mark above *uj indicates the insertion of the phrase stacked above. 
Something has been crossed out following J*oaa. jl .lu.il . in the inserted 
phrase is written with two penstrokes. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 28 


ft jl3 uL j J ^ jlofl ^ui 4i jj-6 4 1 m \jj* Lllft N 

Ij uJjiiil (jlA jl CllilSyil ill UIJ Jj-l 4lJj jlii jl jljjyytfjjj uJjJ Y 

j 3 * 

ClljlyJftl (Jjf 

^jjI j J 45k \jjj .1 Ait ii jjljxl jl ^JU. ULiiil ftJ^uti jljjl uJjJJ 4^ l 

jj jju j J 4Jouuut j ( jjll^ J <jl jlji Cxmj\ 6JJ*s jjUa j^lal jJ ^5tjLj jjI jJ 4^ 0 

Jxl J-i v-iLjJ &ls+ j J *$£!> j fj Jjf jl OjI ft J cjL fj{ j J jl^Jal g;U *\ 

u ml dLjjj 

^Jj Jjjldlu jl jJ^\ jljji 4 jljUo ^tl^A ujl^ft jl \j ijl^ 4iiUj£ 4JuUo 4^ V 

J-ij^Lu 4Jfty*atj jJoLiu I j ftjJLftjjt 45k JojIj^la ^ jV J ji <jl ;bniijJ A 

jly» \j CjSi j j>L JLjV j Cili^aj ^1 a jj flail jjila jaij ^ 

£jjj 

jLylst J^J jjjtjk JjI 6Jjij <di»)Lt J 4lulldJ JA 4 Mitt 1 J tJjlSj jtfxiu \ * 

CJtib 


Vahed-e Nashr-e Asnad 1369 I, p. 579. 

Notes 

The conventional mark for a change of topic appears in lines 2, 3, and 6: see 
Guide no. 2. Final £ generally resembles a J with the bowl curving inward 
to form the dot. 

Line by line: 

1: there are kasras under the three hamzas: see also line 6. 

6: the <£ of «£l» has a hamza written above it and a redundant kasra. 
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* j fy/C&jw rg/y J ^ 

'&&!>sya & }Jj y a 

• ! * , 

‘^wj^^CsyA-sA * 

y ty/>> £)„ fii dyf&a rl)Jjj$fy^ 

^ .4>V ^ *0. y^Ar/ & ki^S 

jp'tjLy Mystifyf 
■ <-* y <yfy^‘fywj^/jrtrt, s 

Wjj'S • , ■•>* / ',» r ^> ; ' - ,~S/. 

&J> ^ ‘Cb fa/Syj y Jf/y*. 


/) 

O*- 


*^ J // {J tT&\ y>v <*1 


READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 29 




4lk CJjJ (jjula <LujJ 4ju»U» slfcya. jtijjAlijliA^ jIJ j *k.l j j dsCl ^Li3iL 

Aj^J CdjJ J f Ljill 

(jldjl in An j( S ) CuiLka (_,jLxa f.ft'fci 4 An a-i Ci--I f J J 3 » >/> (jl^*l 

jl ^jJLiu Ij u «/iHr K A 


^LLa A* jlJj Cu-J y JjUflj (jd ^ dJU* JjJ^ j J **>*>• JiL-'J JL*»*-»I L* 

Ui UilLfll *Aft J l Ay fc 

(jjl Jia a£ CjuuiI (ji iftj^* (Jdljj ^jjj^ala C*5jLoa C**3 J J>iu £*!.> 

JjiLu £ jJ j 4 u*aja jmdZ uVIa 

<jfUaj uijU* 6J* c# jj- ^ ^1 jl J*% ** l> ,J ** V^3 J 1 ^ 


6id.( S ) Ci j_uil*ia (jl I»L uLfc*' ^i J UiJyA* ‘r*^ i' ltHjQ 

5Vlj-ft 4-6 jV Cilxlj-6-J 


f^uJI <-3 Ud ,>=*d" *^*l y J ‘- i -“' u^d 6 uf^J J u^l- 6 

J^-ui jlj£lj 4j.lfc klJj-U 

^ 6 j>i> kd*'>* 4Jia.Ma_i Ijj £a »jdu J* 1 ** J 1 * 12 3* 

ULil^ jl ULA II MIA (^LAJil 
• » ^ 


Jj . a< 6 J^j jljju CJLl CiliUoa jl jj£da J^T* 1 ** 1 *^jl ul^jl (jjj^JiLa 

i_ijJa jl 6j_uj LajT jl 

jljJLLuil «* U^ Va-i uL (jjl jJ ju tl> Vlj ftLuUjLui t-AjdJI J Jvo I I ^ i > ^>ium 

6i_al f?i Alal£ ( Y ) lju ilda 

jdU> 1^-1 jcdil>* jl^lil( f ) <u>Jd* tf 1^1 j yUJ Jd* ( * ) X*& 

A-at-i ,j—jl»l (j-a-2o jJ jdj J 


N 

Y 

Y 

t 

0 

A 

Y 

A 

^ 

N • 

NN 

NY 


i_j^*ajlj-i cSilil JLad aLij Ci jx *jJu jjL- j ^ J J ^ ^ 

f3^ i 

jl jT ■“■ ■»;< J >a-da ujuuili® (jl jL»dil 4JI ^y* c^ojiL jjj 6 jy$ Xa ,j^ya» J J N i 

VI^ cijjul uJ^ia 

c^l^J a£ Cuuil (jl g-IU AjjI 3 6 ^1# j <s j \jli Aaj-- tfLoii! jd jl^Jal 3 jLfci.1 N 0 

JjLyJI Lad byyijA 
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EXAMPLE 29 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


In the right margin: 


£*j-ua» J yj <uic ilJj J t «jU. \ "\ 


(S \ > on ujLujI j J JyJlt jljju > V 

j\& jjjl <S IjaI jJ «Lik N A 


j <aLj jl jj jliLttji 

JLuj jl aJI *1 jaj Y ♦ 





YY 

YY 


Vahed-e Nashr-e Asnad 1369 I, p. 533. 


Notes 


Final <_i is sometimes in the ta liq style. Many examples of final jj are recurved. 
Line by line: 

11: fji is a series of vertical strokes of about the same height. See Guide no. 45. 
13: the j of Ctjjt suggests a medial 6 . 

15: we have given Aaj.h in the transcription, but the <£ is unusual. 

16: the ^ and J of are minimized. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 30 


U is; A.k ^LLjjJ I tl^JaU /.La** LLai OLjli£ > CJU j c-.Lia. N 

r a.’> uAj^jl j v^ 1 - 3 *1 3' Y 

> ».l . fcii, 4lSijj 6 J* jLi-ijJ jj Aiijl JUj»L a£ jjl 6Jy>jA V 

x-> i_»l i-vil 

r? • * 

6j-ft «fcA ^jLa-J (kj <—jLl=fcjl J j j i la J jjl Al£»>* Aiajtj^ jJ £ 

Uuuil 6J^J 

.-■ ...1 At ,_,L^L. 1, j\SL* j j iLuilwa aUj J 11^ ASi-t— a*JS a£ 0 

j^aJl S^jjjfc jJ <L*JS j^Jalo J-al a£ J-uLoj AJa»}U a£ Cl^Ij JL-ijI ^ 

jl£ ^ A^jjxiu l-jLlujJ j Cx-J ^ ^ AS 6ji^A Aj Cx-J 6V 

^LSijL 

5 dr cJjJ J jjjLuu AjlIS jjifcJI jJ Axle CxJjJ-xd A^ jjj^-oji A 

<LLujljj» JJ Jjlj ,*iaj» A&l JLa. J jVi^i Ijj A*Jj» 6 6 ^i>? ^ jts»A J»Lu Jj ^ 

Cxi»lj JLui j\ J^j AjAj (jiuljifc A^ t-Aisul ^1-*^ ^ IjjljJ-ujJ aI-iI^a jl>-i aJLsx* N > 

jj j "• >■ •> j a» ajL j jjjUji Al.ka.yL> a£ N V 

Vahed-e Nashr-e Asnad 1369 I, p. 419. 

Notes 

This example is particularly rich in diacritical marks, some of which are difficult 
to recognize. The familiar superscript mark appears in lines 5, 7, and 10, 
signalling a change of topic: we have used spaces to indicate these breaks. 
For j^aJl in lines 6, 8, and 10, see Guide no. 26. 

Line by line: 

10: the tashdid and zamma of j;*** appear to be reversed. 

12: for a discussion of the squiggle following jjj see Guide no. 10. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 31 


^ C*J-1A j L* lM L r jL ^ fc ' 

(ji*jl£i 4 »Il i a* 

K ^<“ ...^- CjjiLtaA ^ji jl j CxjujI ^JLu^JLc >-jLl fl"> ui u> e'>° ^ 

.**.1 ^ i‘>» Xul 6 Jjaj-A-i 

jJ Jj jl J Ja^yux ^lilkLii jjjLuk ^^ jy** '>* ^ 

jjjjJ jJ JLa_a. CAJji jl£i 4 Inno 

4lfiL jjJ^a l-Aj-Sj lyjl £4 J j £4j jj 4jl£jla 6jtjl n i ‘t »l » i C*^a»olc1 t 

b cH*! 1 -®-* ^ i J *f 

jJ j ^**-1 — ■ * J “X » ^jltl^Lj ULOJLuJj klwjL lljJi O"fcjlc l uJjJ JJ«rfl*K» 0 

(£j jj jJLut JjJ i^it Irtl mft > * ■»! i> jl Jl* jj * 4 

jl^Jal uilj£U jJ 4 j jL*_£il JojJI j^Lui-U 111 J ^ 

dl-Mljli LJ^4/1>J Ifcl uJjij 

<t£ jjlj £}La jjjJLl ^jJLa <jljjl Ixjjj 4^ 6J_ii uls. 4 II . n/i jA uAj jJ V 

£.>?■ J ui' J J 

JjJ tljxli jZl jlA J jjljJ jAjm 4_i Jjj dialjl j2oLs> Jjiu <LU. IJIaaj A 

4»jt» ilJjJ gJyJ 

JLjj 4jLc jI £j_£i j;l<‘. l 4-ttlij JJ ijLSi jl£j 6 jL» J J J JAJ ^ 

?* 

j J j-utj-u 4lJI j ■“• —1 t£jj» 4 j Ja jla K i C*tjA4 Jjjt J-iila tlaJj J <jT N * 

Turn the page and read along the margin 

■**■ ■■■! L c^ULcj! 4j j£ (jji ^ il l >« iS ^ ja c ^ \ 

j iAt >/> jl£j 4jlijjj jla JJ ^a. N V 
uuul ■*** A «-j 6jLj N £ 
It • * 1 U*tmA ** uuujj N 0 

ijiiluiV dLjj N 3 

^A^Y^Ja. f -^.d v lS NV 

Safa’i 1346, p. 272. 
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EXAMPLE 31 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


Notes 

This example shows certain features of ta‘liq style, such as the marked leftward 
slope, deeply curved final ^-forms, and long diagonals for (For 
examples of the ta‘liq style, see Faza’eli 1350: 411-17). Final silent 6 has a 
long hook. Final is not recurved. The shekasta logograph for j_£i is not 
used. The heads of forms are usually minimized. The pen allowed no 
variation in the thickness of penstrokes. 

In this example, and in Ex. 32 and 34, an effort has been made to keep the 
words separate and not run them together. Some of the most difficult letters 
to read in this hand are the ^ in ^ in line 6 and in Jjjj in line 9. In 

each case the ^ is a slanting stroke, not connected, with one or two dots 

below it. 

A change of topic is signalled in line 3 by a space, and in line 10 by a space 
and a conventional mark. 

Line by line: 

could possibly be read as ^Ja ->1. The order of I 4 jlJLLa appears to be 
reversed. 

3: In ^LiujLSi the pen left the paper at the tooth of ^; see also the next line. 

6: JajJI presents a clear example of an initial upward 1. 

9: although aIaj would be expected, was written: compare jIaj in line 8. 

In the pen left the paper at the tooth of 

10: j ur y- 

13: the mark below the ^ of is unexplained. 

16: the Y written above the ^ (twice) of was a convention in Iran and 

Afghanistan to distinguish ^ from any other letter. See Exx. 54:17, 57, 58, 
and Guide no. 78. 
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r*, rS 


ty/SnsZyi" 

$,<-, %,^y f/S C ) t 4/S S h Ap' 
o*aj syyj ocyys 

j?J'c/i*j/'>><j* u ^s>/j Jfp VM U * 

* tr^^y Cs>u ?) r^y?y fSyo**j<f A £> 
~ j( ij' ^ o) y} ^ Vff/ J •^^(/>- , 

' * r ^ / \ ' ' . ^ _— 

dr*?; ZArfr/t ?Z <y?//J/j/)s '/.//A J 

7 ^4)f/j>r/ L \j) 

yj'/lrh/^o*'?*//</;/’s' 0 * 

; d^Sj^Jojl? V\? k'Pf C'**' 

% ^ ^ % »* 1r»y> *•*' 

/sty 

rjj*<^o $/>)/*/; h>yv/ )} * 

<S'd\ 'f/; ^7 ^ ^s>'Jy ( ^ 0< \ ^ 

y^cy y/^sj Sj is y 

y y ~ f / y +■ ^ y 


<^V 
fit'/'*/* 

froyip 

(n> {y <(<7 

•'"ttV? 

A riy 

<i 7/ ^ ; , 

^w'SSi 






‘^O 


cS 


^ '-A'- 1VO 


^ ^ y/L- 

I • v^ r ' 
^— 

*?-v ^ 

' S 




READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 32 


N 

Y 

r 

i 

o 

V 
A 


kjLiol 6 XUI J ,JajX J jlyi-al jl vjljLkil L 33 J jjjl jUaluJI JIfl 

*JyJ kum 3 g-J fJjx CxajI 3 V? **-* ^ ^ 

L/ i*-a j-J C$L £>i ojl J jliS 1 j ^ J ln ' 3 cr*^ J 3 

4 »jl> Xwa ^Jja 4^ hjuujt bJjuuj l JiajX* Sli* jjj jj »iLi^Ja» 3 

c*Lil»a JLojlLujI csLaI* ui^ ft 3 3 

jjj jSijLA y iililj 6 jxx jJ ff 3 4lL*iilj 

ftLuijL 3 CxJjJ 4£ J-ijljJ IJ 4^5-i (jjl fj ja 3 Lo-lc 3 La-ii JaL ^ 3 I 

l_l HU I j L <jl < —£ 6 J JdUlt ) hJUtflt y tjL JyA 4AA jl tlu ft j (3** 3 J 
J^Uliul j 4^ jjliJ uJjJ cfjx) jj 4^ 3 

J 3 I ojLu Jjlj (Sjy*£**4s* i^CokLu \* 

\jy\ <£lJjfcl 3 jfiia JjJjJ 4^ 3 3J U*« £*-“»! ilJjU N > 

CxiCj j jlS (jl JJiljJ XlL JjliXft CAA 4 L 1 AA N V 

(jljjyA 3 3 J 33 -U Jj 4 aj jl C*xCj 3 > “ » ^l* , ft CSI 3 J «lJ 3 J N I 

jjijL iii CJJ 3 J J-ia jt 3 oi^ >f* 3 ^ 3 *~ >< * * ^ >* ^ 

^palfttuif 4 »aa 4jjJI 3 Cxduit CtjLu» j^yaA 4£ C«aJ £*^3 ^ 

1 IJ 3 J 6 J^£ 3 J 3 jj 3 IJ f jV I J u “^ m > 1 » »< l jm 3 3 ‘ Lv 1 " ^ V 

jij£ 4 a jlf 4aol f\l* 4 >aj jJ 4fk J 3 AI ^ ^ jV 3 ua»I 3 N A 


Turn page upside down and read from the top down: 

Uytfl ■*** utjlskA j N ^ 

tijfcU jli ^j^aji Y * 
YN 

j^I^j ^ Lf 4oi£ I j JjJjj YY 
JaX6^iijJ ^ YT 
CiLuL^j j ^£Lli Y i 
Li IaL jljJ Y 0 
uuil 6Jdii A*i Mii jll jl ^-iLa£ Y1 
j J jt ya ^ Y V 
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EXAMPLE 32 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


— 1 I * A VA 

\ \ * [_a \ * U«s.^La T * 
j 42J' 

a£ 'T'f' 

^,T jj CjI j Vi 

<^_! tljuujt 6 JmJaI T 0 

Jjlj (S 

x,Li TV 

M M 


Safa’i 1346, p. 11. 


Notes 

A draft of a telegram in the hand of Naser al-Din Shah. Many dots are lacking. 
.“. - 1 is often written ideographically (see, e.g., line 1). Conventional 
superscript marks appear frequently to signal changes of topic; we have 
indicated this by a space except at the beginning of lines 7 and 9. Upright 
j is seen in Jjlj in lines 10 and 36, and in in lines 25 and 32. 

Line by line: 

7; ' .L is written in a form indistinguishable from jIj. 

16: the form is notable because it appears to be a written form of a 

V t 

colloquial pronunciation: see also line 18. 

31: the l of j\ is lacking. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 33 


JJ jSls* 'ji' JIa£ Li I j J»1 ujIajJ^L* i_»Ualu±* ' 

ljLo. <jJ i^iyalA i_»L jJ c£jLi^^-ii Ci «>£jj H La I n ' Y 

» J»1 . .1 I_jL1=» £ju » A± jj 6 jlj jLi JJUkl jj Y 

jV 

<jT ^-i 6J^x j 6JvluLaJ jlylal 4,JI fJaa-A LjlajJ^bfc t-illa. ^l 
vtf. j 5L»l£ ftLuijL uj'cl uJjj aS j_»I >jj » > 0 

jliiLut jujjI uj i/i%j lei 

^JlUl £jj j ^ X»JI jil C.iA’fcj liJ-Sil J»l ^Lla. jUaao-uil *\ 

>r*A 


Safa’i 1346, p. 150. 


Notes 


Line by line: 

2: the mark over C>Llli*Jal generally indicates the beginning of a new topic, 
and here seems to signal the beginning of the body of the text. 

3: ftjtj is written as one penstroke, with a hook under the 6. It is difficult to 
say why 6jtj is stacked in the middle of the line unless the words 

were forgotten at the time of writing and added later, j jJ either lacks its j, 
or is spelled as in Ex. 31:5, 8. 

5: the dots of the Jj of * are stacked so high that it is easy to misread 
them as belonging to what is above. aLSijL is written with two penstrokes: 
UujLi and 6 , with the 6 located below the 3L of .jlLnl^ltl. The diagonal of 

V 

the of 5Lal£ interferes with ^ll.nKil. 

6: The diagonal of the £ of jjJjS touches the 3 of 6jxj in the line above. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 34 


(jlLh.iH jjj J <"» jjj lj~>^i ' j ^ 

'*** -4 gift 

J jlxi J *»>• f 1 6 J 3 ^ >“ W f J > T 

^ 4-“* J J ^ **t«3 

jjl^Ja j jjLiili 

Slitt (t 1*\IA xul>>J C»iL^-uu £jj jjUuLjjT jli Jj Ul f I e, ' x iy > b Ji* 3 6 Ji* 3 1 


gjj 1_M j-ft g jLi jl ilt-ml J^-U I <—^-I^a jjj j^aLa »_I_U|1 j J lyjf 0 

l J 5L» olui IJ jjLauL j 3T t$G ^ 

V*< (jJJUft J^T^yft 

ji L u-h:s> C^3 3* j3T J^a. L jUjLJ 3T jt£ a£ V 

J^^^Oxa C»Ls.3Lat^j^Jfla^jiia^ij A 

J-i>3u J 

^3 y> j^3 £»Uy *2 ui^ ^ 3 '- > 33^i^ 4 J ,x i*m ‘"*"“^ jjjl \ 

j 41 ax« 

Turn the page and read along the right margin beginning at the left-hand line 

J-ulj-j iJUUlt ^ jV t J 4*>^ > ^ * 

Jaj> t$l^ ' J ^J 1 ^'^ " 

<t£ j^Luj (*1) jjt jl^j* 0*33 3 ^ ^ 

Jj.ua Jjlj l^T 1 A i N £ 
*>. jLiiOJ jL Itl M N 0 

, W t llt | 1^,1 1.1 A J >44.1 I ^1 444 t 4 "wl ^ * N*V 

L JJU j^Llu ula jLdo N V 

Turn the page and read across the top margin 

^jLaJt£ J L>*3J jljjlji (Jjjl Li 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 34 


Continued 


Jjljj 4-fl j^a La jj 

tslfll jl^a. Jjm ^U. JjjSj jJjljnA *1 j Y • 

<Lo-j jl YN 

I j La t-xHvt j ulmiI jjljl J j YY 
^liayLLa YY 

r<* '.j 4 yi 

jl 4 aj 6 j*sl» j^!eo j J YO 

J^ £}L<al u'i%* U^Lj Ij <£jl£ Y*\ 

lyjl j^ia 3al 0 hi d»VI^ Mil jU-J ijlj a£ Jjlj 4 a YV 

uluiI jLu jj ^)Lul ^ jljjl iii i YA 


Safa’i 1346, pp. 17-18. 


Notes 

A draft of a telegram in the hand of Amin al-Soltan, dating from the beginning 
of the tobacco crisis. The style involves a great deal of exaggeration and 
minimization, combined with other idiosyncratic features. For example, 
6 generally has a very long hook below it: see, e.g., ^ in line 2. Final C» is 
often superscribed and exaggerated. The diagonal of *£ is long and curves 
back. Zamma is often exaggerated and resembles the symbol for three dots 
(see in line 1). Initial £-forms are greatly minimized. The j of 

is usually not visible. Single dots, double dots, and single dots over 
adjacent letters are often rendered as a straight line, sometimes greatly 
exaggerated. 

Line by line: 

1: the logograph for jJu runs into the Cj of The 1 of jUaLJI is 

written below the word. 

3: c»l jU;< - contract. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 35 


iJmoj L» 4 JI Luul j f j dLUtt ijjJiil ujlld. N 

J^ui £>Lat ^Lu u ml jj»l ^XlaI l a. A jm» j V 

^Ua jJ jjJ 4 aJIa JaI 4i£i Ailjl J jj bjl* jJ j T 

6jJt» 4j> j! Cilj^ldA j CiUjJl ^*tiiitlj,j i j ml bJjS i 

^A J^JaI CjIj^aI 4AJ jt CJLAll 6jlj jl^ji 4^ (jA^A^dLlI J J (JAiLfcA J 0 

jJ 1J ^yjJ^A J*A> Ia J^j ujuujI jLS (Jjl A 

u ml 6Xui L 6JXj Jjdoi In <ft Xljlj <| ^A J)AJ jjj-ftl V 


Turn the page and read along the margin 


dlLiulj A 

ftj&A jljjdua (jJ-A-uJj( S ) jt JJU ^ 

ff jVLai «L^I JjIj N* 

4 " m‘il j I j v tjKl N N 

>lwt II ..,»,<iJlLkl(S )*1L 3 NY 

NY 


Safa’i 1346, p. 403. 


Notes: 

A letter in the hand of Mohammad ‘Ali Shah. 

Line by line: 

2: the iu of axal is merely a curved line: cf. jxu*ij in line 9. 
7: the reading La*jxj is uncertain. 

9: the reading j! jju is uncertain. 

12: the reading «*<>« j is uncertain; j*Lj has also been suggested. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


SECTION 4 


IV 


The following fifteen examples from India and Iran, dating from around 1900, are 
drawn from Levy 1951 and Specimens 1902. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 36 


J{j Jl <JL3t fl j jUaVI iS liT yt hi...» v La. Y 

glj<» .**. «1 a" ...I j| JjJ_^S ujljj iljlii <Uj1j ijLujxtaJlx hii Y 

I'fjljj'ij L?IjJ J 6 JJjT iJLljJlU 4^jjl jl jlj C» HlJ JU£ ^jljbA i 

^bl^A j.a Ci j JJLa jLla jiiivu jl y f.jJa i > miLIa ^ IjA 6 jJaL» 0 

<_£lil ^jJLc |J^I i—*1 ft*il5la. i-iLla. i_tLij_uu (S\ji "V 

J-iJ^-i 4*t ml^» CxJj Jj^A 6 J-Li <Li ^jJbtJI 4Jl-iSI fJj itllaJl ^LxJa V 

Jjil Jj 6jjU L_i JjJLJ |.“»cl III Jj ^Jb J jlyS- 4l‘l ill jjj A 

Jaa JIa£ L <LiJI ^kt c_>Li> <j\ jJ |k.Jjifc ^ 

jL ^Lt > III A uA^aI ^L1 Jjfjj ^>A^C 6jtjj jkj-ols. jlddbl J \ * 

Levy 1951, p. 116. 

Notes 

This letter, written to the Chief Physician of the Persian court, provides a 
convenient transition from the bureaucratic writing of the earlier examples 
to personal writing for everyday purposes. There is no signature, which in 
the case of this type of document may have been written on the envelope 
only. Though small, the writing is neat and elegant, with stacking at the end 
of each line that fills in the space between lines and creates a consistent left 
margin. The formulaic nature of much of the language encourages 
simplifications such as the omission of dots and the linking of words. 

Line by line: 

1: in the ligature of Jj in JjVI, the J barely rises vertically. 

3: in the first part of the line the boilerplate is run together. 

5: the small diacritic «£ over the elongated dish of the *£ of i£jLla prevents it 
from being misread as a dotless £>. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 37 


O' £jLo_*u j y* C.LI JUj a «»-Lui y> t> CxjuJ -> J ^ N 

fj** 

^ Jj C^l^i J CjIJ j l rt.ua j! ) Alilj J>-aj Cxa-u ^ 

jr j<x!a o' 

jrl> .l»aiU 3 c.jLSu o' O'*"- 9 J J U>t J jfl J Lu ) J T 

uil^^jui Lad ujJJ 

6 j\y^ SJ J* 6J>CM j cLjjS Jfla. U** ^ •'>** ^* J J* 6L ?^ 0 

Ci J^A L-xIilj-O jl 

giA jj tluul J-aLa. cr^y* J O'-*-®®' fJ^® 6' J '- 2fc -*' -9 cr^?^ < “'^-9 J 3 ^ 

I j Jy> jaLa Cj-uj}J Oi' £*>® 

gjL* JjJjj **»>«>• >l> r+n jl^Jal ^»i lil^lS j aJ 6Jj£i V 

uj)i j^Ja j' 1 J*3^ 

^JaLa. O 1 ^*-®' V^'j-® J JaL^ual Ct iji a. ^ 0>^' J J >* ->V*' Ci—jJ u' ^ 

6jlj j Jjla^ uiuj^ ^'j r> Lua Oi 1 <®>® u'^Jir j’ ' 

N T • *\ (JmJJI Q » - * N ^ Cujt\ £x*J*j 


Specimens 1902, p. 155. 


Notes 

Dots are often clustered, as in al^Jlx and in line 1, and 4l£L in line 2. 

Line by line: 

2: cdjlylal shows how ^ and Ja can be written in shekasta with 6 incorporated 
within them. See also lines 7, 8. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 38 


£.lk*U>A 

jl in*! in ft ttl i% u till JjLu jl (jU jli \ ^ 4 mi jJAyi il» ^jly^ T 

dioJI 

Ij Jglld j JUc j i£)L jl dj jj J t*toil CtULt (jLUL J j» « i a Jiknu t 

jl ^jLJU ^JaL 4^j4 *ijj£ ^ Ijjl u^Lui^i 6jjJal^ 4JU> jluj j^jjLla jJILuijJlla 0 

JmiL 

[J a^ JA ft ilt-iLjJ jl jl jj jl J ^ »l£j I jjl J-£iL j-J j» < —ip> a£ Jjia ji *\ 

jly» jjjj A^ £i>a (jjl aJLui J-ij j& c jl j I La i-J^a. Aoil (£j t a i l I'V aJLuaI V 

■**■ -16j il ft JLuu ft! a >‘n 

j jlxi u'^ u >& 1:3 g# JLunI tjlJ u*> U ^ ^LJL> ^JL j-lU* A 


Specimens 1902, p. 29. 


Notes: 

Dots are often clustered: see, e.g., Adlijl in line 1 and u 1^ »n in line 4. Original 
reduced 20%. 

Line by line: 

1: AahoLijjj is written with four penstrokes: j, j (extended and curled up), 
lij (see Guide no. 43), and Aa*a (lacking dots). 

3: the conventional mark above L jl£l signals the beginning of the body of the 
letter. 

5: note the form of 6j^S in lines 5 and 6. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 39 


1 U> A 1 A A .n a IjL^llLUl! ijLldUU^J LI iMM.lt UlCLlA J LJ 
a JjJ^ 6jJu 4luil^j jLjIj ui Jflj-fl jl 4 LI^a 4 Lt 'j^ 

^JLxJl 4JLSI (Jj yijj c^lit C-lL* jp* J Cxj^a i-Cl yA jl 

jL jl jL » Cl^ aLaLA J ^ I La yA uJUj-uU jl JJU J^AJ jLaI J y&uU 

■ H « > *«» * 6JjJ ^j)Ll 3 Cl jljt Uulj*A 4 ^jil Jjl 6 J^JJ ^ jl# J nl A. I jl jl 

J ClUUll 1 _jJ 2 jl La^A^A 3 c£j^ 4jfl^>L ^3X1 4 jJl A f yA^A L yO^Jiu 

... £jj\j\ ^jCl yA yj 4jJI ^Uji a ^J 1 aj> yA jlla^a chil I 4 * n ^U&cl jl jL 
C1J3A 4 Lu lai Clli3I 63I3AJ 4 ^[ Ca ail J^XlaI Xai 6 J33^ I CxjlyJ ( j A .lA *A 

Ci Lai 3!^! XiX^J £*3* J)jl j J xiiL 6 J3J ^IxLujla 3 6 X 1 jL ^jxiLa-l* JLCI3 

III A iia I j 4 jLjLa 


Specimens 1902, p. 83. 


> 

Y 

T 

i 

0 

■V 

V 
A 


Notes 

Minimization is a feature throughout, especially in the formulaic phrases. Note 
especially the first line, £jli in line 5, 4Imlm in line 8, and the final words 
of line 9. In ■“■•— in line 3 and at the end of line 5, the final 

Ci approximates the ta‘liq form rather than the nasta‘liq. 

The presence of dots helps overcome the difficulties of reading: see, e.g., 
uUa. in lines 1 and 3, or uiujUt in line 4. 

Line by line: 

3: the tail below the ^ of k_iLblJM» is unexplained. 

5: there is no final j in dlkjjljl. 

9: lj4iSli is difficult to read because the j touches the preceding a. For the 
flourish below the end of the line, see Guide no. 10. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 40 


NTW 

ilSyh (Jyk ilJjJ jij} f ^1 Jr*' Vr*^ 




jjjLi £tjy* JLej£ t^LalaL 


■“.< 1 « 6 j a a A ... ^ .1 » *. ■« j\ ...It ...1 ^ 11 « »1 U“...» c-iLl» iH > jl J 

Ull^ 4^ ^1 4 ^ * “'J a LjUl i J I ^iLu 

Ij T 4_m j-i 4“i II J ill m l 6 JuL utjj (jAJ 

... ^ jl J ill a -»j ^MJal jn>a .AjI 6 J^a ji 4Jo»Ma < I I ■ ( il *>? • 


N 

r 

r 

t 

o 

A 

V 


Specimens 1902, p. 117. 


Notes 

Many letters are minimized and many teeth or letters are simply not present. 
Lacking entirely are, e.g., the Ct of <—jI Ini mo in lines 2 and 4 and the c< of 
^1 6jULujjj in line 5, although the dots are present in each case. Almost 
invisible are the c* of Llalutl and of ji/tl’m, and the initial ^ of in line 

3. Very small are, typically, the L of JjjL in line 3 and the L of tl»£L in 
lines 4 and 6. The squiggle to the right of line 6 is illegible. A similar 
squiggle appears in Ex. 48:12. See Guide no. 10. 

Line by line: 

5: the ^1 of ^IdjULuji is a single penstroke: cf. u-il of in line 7. 

7: the words following ^jlj are likely to be a formula such as i^jlui j but 
the reading is uncertain. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 41 


^iij Up ulA Jl 4$ L> jJ&j* AajlA J V 

<^lu j^ui Jax cjL jJ ^ jl CxdL j uij-ii T 

J uailxkA jlylil cJ>C^L» jJii j±*lukA J-i Jjj *l£il J fjAjA Ch{Jj\j±\j t 

j^jU ‘ 4 Ij ULtl^ft Ijyl (^JjdUU ^J 1114 1A uljLyJdl J ill 0 

(jpl'VA <jl jl <j*u 6 J^-oJ 4jlCjJjj CiLo^I^a ^ j*ia^ j ^a 4j £^tj ^ 

L>Ui*>k 

4jJ1 jUImj 4^ jltjj ,jj»i _j JjIa« 3 V 

U*l tfjU ( JXA jjfl jl 4 aJLaa 4JLMA j jjLui JJ*1 IUA A 

ULdillj jlyldt XftT dLu ^-ulj-ll 4^ jjJ J l> ^1 La6 J \ 

■ W> “‘j* UlA jljluljj ^iJ Ui Mil j! jJLul jl J. W1 I i ^ I II IJ I t4-“l J t> ' * 

Specimens 1902, p. 143. 


Notes: 

For the arrangement of lines on this page, see Guide no. 6. The zammas above 
j in line 4, JjLl* in line 7, and in line 9 are exaggerated. 

Line by line: 

3: the mark above «_»L jj signals a change of topic. 

4: the mark above is possibly a zamma. 

5: the influence of the ta‘liq style can be seen in the «£ of ciLuaJLa. See also the 
& of Jjj in line 9. 

Ht 

7: for the analysis of see Guide no. 43. 

10: note the flourish below the end of the line; see Guide no. 10. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 42 




4la»)LHo H 4JUa Xa 4 JjjJI c^LST ^1 J»l wUaluu uli» Jjjj T 



jjlxUbi J tjjlt ^ylal f _l liylU 6i)jJ (jl J IVt i ft J V 



( S ) 4 tin I »iill j ifffcft N * 


Specimens 1902, p. 101. 


Notes: 


Independent final £ lacks the dot. 

Line by line: 

2: £juu for jjxuu; see also line 8. 

3: the pen left the page in 4Jla. 

6: note the form of the * of *jjj. 

7: the conventional mark over la^iua signals a change of topic. 

9: the words following jjjj may be a formula such as Cxx* j 60 L j but the 
reading is unclear. 

10: the signature is in a different hand from the rest of the text. The reading is 
doubtful. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 43 



J io 6jl» m 



CljLtX jJ tjAX <di J ft *» H nt It T 

1U Ij I—» it ^ jjl (jUi j Cxf jJii I—i yA J J l 

i, “ » m».u jjrfl jl &aLj j 0 


ii’JU A 


Specimens 1902, p. 21. 

Notes 

A straight left margin has been obtained by a considerable stacking of words in 
every line. 

Line by line: 

3: either the 1 of &1 is dropped or the second J is not visible. The beginning 
parts of ■ ' a -j •*" and are minimized almost beyond recognition. 

5 : the last five words are stacked: reading from bottom to top they are: NT 

ts —■ jyui, with the 4 m above the t$3. 

6 : the mark over alia signals a personal name. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 44 


N V\V <£ j Jyji I A 4 i'i Ml jj 

6XaT I5i I j Ij jj ^Liil j I j Jxft JUi 

jjj-al ^juiLj jjj^ajua lJUjJL CjISjI jl ^^IcLui V 4 -ui j J j 
JJjt cPJL-^ ^ CjyCJ J>^2 

klt-ujl 6 J-uU iJa^L^ ( j*uLyuT jyu JUo Li J-aT t-JU J 4-1 JJU 
^_il j%j,A jJX *ufll JLaX Lt j ^ i,A,t CJUOJ^J ^ lr>> i 4 -S 

6 J **i ^Jja. ^ Ixu JUU *S 

6jljj ( _ J JA^ j 6 jlj j I j A i Uj JJLA 


N 

T 

r 

i 

o 

A 

V 

A 


Specimens 1902, p. 57 


Notes 


Line by line: 

2 : the dots beneath JUS are not explained. 

8 : the t of 6jljJ ends in a flourish (see Guide no. 10). The word below is 
illegible. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 45 


■ -■jl tt clu juta 1-4 jt ^ 

N TN A £uj V m^ l l T 

JL>u Lj Jythju* ^^a-15 Ij £> jli_uj jH® ‘Ah' L^ UJ ^‘ ‘ J - a - =fcJ1 6 '-= fc ^'- c 1 

.4^ la j j i .*.1 .. j_iLj ^ ^>1 6 jl J ^I * jj 1 ft Am tljuuil Ajjja V Ami jJ 0 

,**.jl a ... jl .U«-" ...I »txtl la >‘ ulj 4 ^'u l L _J u •«> ' *» j-“* ^ 

JL>*J Lj j Jj j - > « ^>4 a i *ul 4li^£ <_,*<»=•■>* <^j V 

j- I ft ml 1jj£l IIyJ 6 jljJ {y>-i ^ 

ftXaLu dyJij Jj j jtjjlj jt jjj J J Ij jf a£ ^ 

CiLatjil La_ui 6 jLi j J Xu£i Jtu2a>5 t J CjjLi-ui jJ J N * 

NTNA^jLjJt^uj^yiuV^ j6jL» j 

\ \ • • A ** ■■* uuii^l t jjUot N V 


Specimens 1902, p. 99. 


Notes 

There is a diacritic mark above the «£ of uiu in lines 2 and 4, and that of la in 
lines 5 and 9. 

Line by line: 

5 : the long 6 of 6jlj and the ligature of ^I are noteworthy. 

8 : has a line above it indicating a new topic. The form of U,in should be 

noted. 

10: is written with ta mar but a: for a discussion of Arabic words in ta marbuta 

in Persian, see John R. Perry, Form and Meaning in Persian Vocabulary: The 
Arabic Feminine Ending, Costa Mesa, CA: 1991. 

11: the words after NTNA are written in a different hand. For the mark between 
\ V\A and ■■•< ' see Ex. 31:16, Exx. 57, 58, and Guide no. 78. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 46 


illLSl Jtllyi u *»l » a 

j^oVU. t 

Jul y» jAij jt v'** vW J J J * r 

iuU > J-U L *£ j* ftj^c-lU^Ll?. jl 1 

a-iL ^LLaLI i-auij *S j-jIja- £ ^ ' x ^‘ j' t£ ^ i 0 


» 4 »■ “♦ wljft (/ul^* *jlj l>lyJ *■* "“ i '-J”® 


NYU >*l£u,TV ^^IIa ^ <£ V 

In the right margin ^ ) jljj-m A 


Specimens 1902, p. 53. 


Notes: 

The marks at the head of the page are unexplained but are in the position where 
y could be expected. The thick strokes in the writing contrast strongly with 
the thin ones and in some cases they smooth out teeth, such as that for the 
♦, of in lines 2 and 5, the Cj of ^ULujjJu in line 4. The bowl of final 

£ is almost closed. The form of I in oLjy* in line 2, in in line 4, and 
in L»j in line 6 should be noted (see Guide no. 43). 

Line by line 

1: the zamma over jjL^j is exaggerated: see also line 3. 

3: in ijL jJ the first penstroke is jjj. 

5: the dots of the J* of jJtiL are a vertical stroke. See also taiu in line 7. 

6: the j of 6x2u is extended and suggests a j. The unorthodox plural 
following a numeral probably reflects vernacular usage. 

7: j is minimized. The > of >*! is written above, with the j extended 

horizontally. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 47 


^ a. A? . AiS .y ' 

ajJJ- aLa. »»■' <^»jaL» v-JUa«* ji 3 x*-»3 fi-uj *-* £“ A“ 

lj ^La £*i* fcLaoJLc 3 oxS. 0 3I3 tfjya Xo^» lit 6UJU C —.1 f3J xi*. X.J34 Y 

3^1 J ^3^1il.UiT jjAS JXL ojLu 4 ^-.! 

L*£ J3jJjI 11. 3 xS. ^ jOxU jXL 3 * J J'-P 1 ' cPP^ J** CP X 

jJt, ^ jjLa uii jU.lflLi «_,*£»• <GjJI >*' uA Lo-" jy^ 

Lo^i^J^. c J > s.>.T^Lu.^ d^ojt 03-1-^03^ 6 AMj ^ t 

jl ta^3-a 4 &u 1 L X»U C*— 3 J J>i> C$'3* <A.p 6, 4 3 * ^ ^ 

' » « *■» A^ 

03^1 X.L X^ JA^> Utf aUjJU 333 Y 4 - T 3J 4 -Lalx. Lail J3334 4 * f J* 4 lS* A 0 

I > » jLyIa.L A' 4 -a^ 6J A •-“>* ^ 6Jj " f- 4 ** *f A - "'^ r^* 

6J^i 

Jj ojT ^ 3XL 3 J3IJ A**^ J 1 * A"“ 6A >A A‘ ,i, ' i P ** ^ 6J -^ ^ 

.“■ - 1 C-0JS.3 6dLj xiiL 6oil JLju» LS-ya XdA 4 1 ST 4 ^ 3 ^ 'p ^JP® 4 *' 

Specimens 1902, p. 147. 


Notes 


The marks at the head of the page are unexplained but some have suggested that 
they represent <ftl 3 J. Original reduced 5%. 


Line by line: 

3 : the conventional mark above 1 —j signals a change of topic. 

5 : the numerals X and X are written above the words for them, as is now 

common. In Lit the madda and the dot for the j are written high above 

the word. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 48 


\ TN V jy* 1 ^ ^ 

T 

N ^ ♦ • iS y\f*» ^ ^ 

jCx-Jjs* Ci^aa. ftHjJ jlftjljAj'Vjl CS jL* jy** jx-w 0 

*il£ j| l^lji Ha.j j ,-JU fiil ^j£l J?.l ^*> J*— •>**•) ^ A 

XiLaji Jqj A s ka Jj 

4Jlxo^ ^ Co«u ‘ n * ,U ‘ V 

f ^£1 J»l C.^a» jl 

6jLu jj^oii 633 < _jVH c Jj j^iuAj ^iL jj Hi 4iiS xii j ^-Jii A 

cAp-^iJ 

J J j j j Jj 1 j iS^y* ' j^P 6 J * j f** Ailii-u>S j J > U ' 

ull» 

• * 

iS joS bjjj ui* *JI Lii' iiliL u-^j j N * 

^L^U^Uc,Hai. jj NN 

S. jLu> ^1 ^1 ft jL j X.U> jlii jU b £***•;+ J 1 ® N T 

i“b —l^U 

Specimens 1902, p. 95. 

Notes 

All initial c _forms are basically the figure of eight style. <ja -forms all lack the 
tooth. Final gJ, if not connected, is always superposed. The diagonal stroke 
of tS-forms is usually high above the upright. Three dots are almost always 
represented by an upside-down v. The tanvin in lines 5, 7, and 11 is two 
curved strokes, sometimes touching: compare the hamza in lines 5, and 10, 
which looks similar. \j in lines 6, 9, and 12, and the Ij of in line 9 

show a characteristic shape of j followed by I. The writing in the lower 
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EXAMPLE 48 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


right margin is illegible. 

Line by line: 

6: the loop of the L of ■ is reduced to a tooth. The 6 of 6bi is lacking. 

7: the conventional line above signals a change of topic. 

8: by * ■>< the writer presumably means or 4j£. 

11: in jjk the 6 connects from below and the j is longer than usual. 

12: for the squiggle to the right of this line see Guide no. 10 and Ex. 40.6. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 49 


N * . ■ ^ NTNA^lUl^ujNT > 

Cijljj 4 jj' "■» jjulxt jJ ftjjLa j^Jaj uxLui Ajii N I 4 ii mi jjj X 
Cj j! JUjL 4^ Xi^iii jU. V 

jJLwai^—Lc ^^La. blj (_yaj-C jJ <4-i & 

...l l< j | 4^ ^^Jxa t %^ * JjUjL j uuul 6jlifil jLmi 0 

■ **« —' tjdii 'j»» * 4 a j ui.al ,—aL jyi'jjt *\ 


Specimens 1902, p. 139. 


Notes 

Many letters are reduced to slightly curved diagonal strokes of about the same 
size, such as jjj, 6j^U, and 4^jljj in line 2. Three dots, whether for one 
letter or clusters, are indicated by an oval, open at the bottom: see, e.g., 
tiiu in line 1 and <* »*»"• in line 2. 

The writing at the end of line 4 becomes thin, appears heavy at the beginning of 
line 5, thin at the end of this line and heavy again at the beginning of line 
6, showing when the writer’s pen was running out of ink and when it was 
dipped again in the inkwell. 

Line by line: 

2: the figure U appears to have been added later to clarify the date. The g and 
J of u -«U.» are minimized. 

4: 6 is written twice at the end of aIj to indicate that the final consonant is 
pronounced: see also Exx. 6:9, 64:4, 65:3, 67:4,5. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 50 


^ jl £j*u l,UiA > jyJuyf \ TN A 4 till t_ju> j jy** ^ £J jLu N 

^JUJl 4 j£^mi 4ayj CaJjJ (S |kJacl 

4>nH aL>j!> CajL jt JjLj 4^j <jLa, i*n*i ^ La jAj*a>> JjTd aaJt>j^jla Y 

jljjiil jl 4 I Hlj UUlLjl 4 jumi Jj J j lll^ J J I ill A jLl >J llx Y 

6jlloif ji 

^jjjl (jLa^H Lr ua iA <A^ w i ^lu 6 JJUft 6 La jJ Jbjui ujlAjuai j^jJ-a CmLaI aT j ^jlajX jj l 

^_Jlx jl^^ul ^Jjlj I fc.> I ml uual J jljAj i t */l i» mi 4jt l tjhnj 0 

<uiikk 

jjjl jJ Cjuuil tjjAJ JjjLu t£^oilj 4jLj j Jyit J yay a£ XuLa^Aj j^jXa A 

JIa5 u aya± 

jL ^lillim j uJjJ fLI u uni ^«ajX 6jLtJ JjjT Xulj» J«ju ■“« »LM » V 

... j2L j.»A» u l» gU A 


Specimens 1902, p. 61. 


Notes: 

One reader has suggested that this style of writing, with its strong horizontal 
lines, very long diagonals, and a certain angularity, was often used by 
merchants. It shows sporadic features of shekasta such as the way that 
ftjlLaiji is written in line 3, whereas for example, in line 5 is written 

with all letters separate. In two instances, medial 1 has a madda (jjloxa in 
line 2 and »l j in line 4). The left margin was kept straight by considerable 
stacking. In lines 2 and 4 the number of tumans is written in words with the 
siyaq figures written above (not represented in the transcription). Original 
reduced 15%. 

Line by line: 

1: in CiA the Lu is small, the j even smaller, and the £j is quite large, with 
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EXAMPLE 50 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


the head of the £ unformed. a consular position. 

2: is a misspelling of 6^p*lX 

5: the zamma of 4jJlka is exaggerated. 

6: the hamza of ^ujLt jiu is exaggerated. j makes sense in the context, 
assuming that the vertical stroke below applies to the »: compare 6 jLu in 
Ex. 53:8. The curved mark above 6jLj is unexplained: could it have been 
added later to close the gap between j and 6 jL ? 

7: in 6jLj, the 6 turns down and the diacritical hook touches it. 

8: the signatures appear to be in a different hand, and the familiar squiggle 
follows (cf. Exx. 40, 44, 48). 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


SECTION 5 


V 

The thirteen examples in this section, in a wide variety of twentieth-century hands 
from Iran, Afghanistan, and Tajikistan, are taken from Levy 1951, Ganjina-ye Asnad, 
Aini 1978, Gasanli 1983, Afghanistan Mirror 1992 and 1993, Khomeyni 1369, a 
transcription of a manuscript written in A.H. 1289, a private diary from ca. 1920, and 
letters from private collections. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 51 


ciiil t 

4_li^>Lo Cxiftj ^Lniil jl JJU JJ j-al 4 -a^Sj-a tiLLil T 

^ J ijuiLi 6JjLhj 6 jl jl j J uuul j ^a a j t 

Ja^Ja^a CjLa^La jl jl JjJ ft J^j JjLa 0 

uuuil jxl iiia uJj J^Ia jJ^ HjmU=> (£ Ij-i AftjLai 6jJu *\ 

j* J -*r* uM f 4 . l l “ l ^. ‘ jiJ tf ^ "4-'*- 0 >* uj*^ V 

uLLu»l jl^jl lj ^ ‘Hjj A 

JjlcJilM ^ *>*i» A 4jl jflll A J AjlLujJ ^ 

Levy 1951, p. 114. 

Notes 

This personal letter is written on government stationery. Many of the 
letter-forms in this example are very small, and some cannot be seen at all 
(e.g., the j in tftft in line 2, the jj and £ of in lines 3 and 6, the 

first (S of cr¥- in line 4). At the same time, some forms are larger than 
would be expected (e.g., the £> in t2li2l and the ^ of (^LuaSjl in line 3, 
and the tooth of ^ twice in line 9). Many of the intital £-forms are 
figures of eight (e.g. 4ia»^la in line 3). Medial £ often looks like a medial 
i_»-form (e.g., jju in lines 3 and 7). In spite of the hasty appearance of the 

writing, almost all of the dots are present. Initial ^ of the last three words 

of line 9 make an interesting study when compared with initial ^ in the rest 
of the letter. 

Line by line: 

3: the <s of is recurved and minimized: see also line 6. 

4: the * of is a small loop at the end of the j. 

5: the J of Jib» and does not ascend. 
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EXAMPLE 51 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


6: the grammar requires but the form is assimilated to the common 

logographic form of j_£iL. 

7: in xuL*the ji and L« run together and the ^ disappears; there is no tooth 
for the (£. In the loop of Jo and the hook of 6 are telescoped and the 
upright is slightly to the left. 

9: The logograph for jj in resembles that for The <il of 4iLaJU. is 

minimized and superposed. The dots of the £ and of ^ ±H ■» are clustered. 
The £ of jJm is the heavy blob at the bottom right of the J. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 52 


>YTN .... £.U*a .... > 

^....K'.l 3-i-i 3 J ( 3*1111 a 3 )( j *imia ) 33!3 *1 j j j I rti’tlii i A Y 

lyiT L ilijl aS 3 ^jjJ j-J-Sj tii*fc*> hi a J3XA 3J 3J AjjJI . \ i*i u >t 33I3 ^ jLt ^3 Y 

* ** "'3 .* J31AIA JmJ T A ILuJ 4 ^ Jj tljAJ t 


Levy 1951, p. 118. 


Notes 

There is a tendency to write extended final letters the same: cf. yJaialitt* in line 2, 
u .. >‘. a a and jykT in line 3, and Js*a_i in line 4. Cf. the same tendency in Ex. 5. 

Line by line: 

1 : the I and J of 3 a1xoJI are connected at the top. See Guide no. 26. 

2: the 1 of ^•4^*4 is written below the rest of the word (see also <GjJI in line 3). 

3: the »t of 6 I 3 are written as one penstroke (also in line 2, and in aIjaA in line 4, 
where it shows most clearly). The I of ^ jlc is minimized. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 53 


N 

N Y\Q 6UT-NN t 

T *A^ 6 ja! r 

JLaJl <V *vILft i 

j J I jjij J-LLo-i u-»L=*^ rx.iiil 6 J^u (Jjl JoJLft Jj j J iJU /l y4 31 J^uaLa 0 

jl (jli^S JJ oLfcj' 

< _J jLc (jjL.^ <L>^>j^j CiIj*aA J .cljJa ^JLI j 6 J^j (jl WilltjydUl C. ill j Cl I jlx ”\ 

i**» a ...a (jjl J Jjl <Llyuilj_i 

(jiiU 4^ ■*** —1 (jjl XuLtj (^jJ^J (jjj^aLo ^jLoj j 4_aj^*- " uulj *"> ml jkjV 4^ V 

<OJji-JLSLi.1 jl 

J 6jLuj j JjlL (j*jLjJ XjL jjjT jJ LuJ (j.V.AJA (jl_jjL» Jliu 3 &J_oT (jj^-U A 

(jjj dLui 

<U CiA.Jj j t^'Aj itoai jl (_yiLJ Cj ftjt ) Ajyj jjia C*-ml Lr yi^f S ^ 



_j Ci jl 4£i J.jj.J.1 CiJ*j«jii JLa. (jj£ jJ 4^ J^j cr ui£ jj £ —jljlj N ♦ 

4» jLj (jl n IM ml 

jCmLi 6 j^j ^L^uiLJ <u 4 ji. n ojLki lyjT (j l» a (^L^-uiLlI ^ jJjLaj i—iI yj^fcl 4-s-jli» N \ 

uluiI jjUaj jl^iu — (jbbl »hLaj£ (jlj a— ^Laat J x a N Y 

Ganjina-ye Asnad 1370 I, p. 15. 


Notes 


Line by line: 

4: the first two words are underlined. 

6: the kasra under the hamza has not been transcribed in *1 jl, and in in 

line 12. 

7: the J of ijmIjJ is reduced to a tooth. See also alL in line 8. 

8: 6jLu and have long hooks under the 6: there are three such long hooks 
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EXAMPLE 53 


READING NASTA'LIQ 


in line 10 and one in line 11. 

10: the J of Jl» does not ascend and resembles a jj: see also 1. 

12: the U of is lacking. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 54 


*jI jlil LSI ^SL iAaj LSI t-jlia ^ LI ^jl jj ^5* a jL-. N 

aJI iu» j ftUu ^_i«*iui... jLjjiil 

6 -A# *V?* u*t ■> fi J .K v'j-*" Jji* j** jjj Caxal^a <jl j^Ja jl Y 

(jljj* jLiul lilp 6lla»)l« 

Jlr* ft^i ( ? ) j' ft *jL». ftyxt jjLSul OJjUaj JaSj ^SIj U^‘ i J^ia r 

J j'i jL»2ll ijxa' CSLal Am <JJ 

l-lujjlu f jl J ClS jA IJ (jLaul *L»^Jl jijj j uuul L it| Ain jJ J_ui i 

A&aI JA 4^ Jji jj! AilyJ djj^J L«jJl 

Ij oA^ aA} 1 Aiiijj 6 j»VL jj jlj ^jx uLa^a> j (jLLST L jjjtj 0 

^Lai i**i »m u%j 6La Jj ^.>l*i ...j a 

• jyt** <JLai J j-j'jj. J £.p> JJ& jl OuJ JjI JaJI jLL& {jU 6 ±jji» “\ 

LulVIjjLLSfAaT 

6Jj^ Jip c Ac 5la ^La i-jLa jJ jjj j-ia Caj^j f-;XaT fliiLj jLL£ JLa. V 

Jj— c-Jlal L jLL£ ^ jLfi 

J—4$ «l jVLyj jjLata J t£ jtxa a La jJ jLLiS Jjjj jl jju ^ jJu JUdal jjp A 

j-ui ^£La aJjjJI a£jJu 

sJi, CxXJ*.\jA <-i3jj jjj aJj-SL jl Sft jy^S f jU Jill J ji ^Liul tjjjj (kli J \ 

tiljjiYI jiiu ^la i_>Lia (_$ 

tjljA ^a t^lil fj Lajj j\jA £-La a£ J-jj-aT jlall! (jxal t-JjjX (jjlXa OjOaT JjOjJ N • 

A il! Inn Jj 6 J |LrilL jl 

j _>fLa jl 4yaj* U^y J -“° U-" frA A*>* cA J A) A* N > 


6 AiA iAjj j 6 ^ >* 

(jlj a^-a t^Lla. uA *fiA '>?■ lj jLalU Of*I (jUai-iJI jijoa 4J$ Aja£ N Y 

JL j (Sjyi Jj'V 

Aj a£ J-j-mjj A *>ln I hi I I ^I^S c^LSI Ci ^ JaaluiJ ^aoa ljuau jJj5La Ja yC. CJLI Aj NY 

CljJA I_*Lau|I jJu SyJUJA f jU ^CaLuU (jjJ 

JL— JJ ®J^Lc j dla J—La ja Ailal wLjl Jjlj A^a Aa. j,j.5a jUaal Ayaaj A^ j_i N L 

Jquai^Iu J^JJ 6 jl jiLut 

6^»VL jIjJ 4 %hi Jjaj ciutyi 6 jU.1 c^lxjJLuil AjJaLuJI JiS a 4^LST k-iLld. N 0 
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EXAMPLE 54 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


c-iljiij dJu 6 j_iL^a JjlAj ujla 

C^LSl 4 j jJu d.^ aaa j>iflj <jdld jjLa^j cjuuujd jl jJb ^Lla jl dJU N A 

6d4 ilfiLnll iJjdLa 

dJuJtlld JLli* 4 Hid 3 A 4 JILuj1 ^UaI j)Luul jl IJ oil A 4^ ly^HA <jl_A j j) \ V 

6 4 J 3 UI c^LSI c-JS £iu> j di j.^4 
^d J ^JA jIa£ dJdj^iA 4 JS / »i.i d . A 6d^J "V dJd^J 6d^^ jj^AJ jl UlJ dJd N A 

dJl 6d^Aji \j w^LoaiI j)jl j^LSul 

6dO^ 6dJJ 4^J> e^Lyull bJjS u' lA- h iJ 4y^U £>Jut jVLul ^Idld^uU ^jJjLA 6j-^VL N ^ 

CjiXa <jj! d-aT j ujLijujI 4-Lc j)Xd^j 

CiliLLil jl dj^ LUj c 4 j Cuiut c^ddu d^j jy^i 4-aol ( S ) JjJ3 T * 

6J ^ f 

^l>S ^131 4 jjJaj Joii cJjd gr^i. ^)jl *'A T jic Ij ( _ J -Jaju 4 ^j£I jjj^j YN 

J^j ... «t‘.Ul...ll 

Unpublished diary of Mozaffar al-Soltan, Governor of Gonabad, Khorasan, circa 
1920, p. 5. From a private collection. 


Notes 

In lines 1, 4, 6, 7, 8 tfUT is written as a logograph (see Guide no. 28). In 
frV* the J does not rise. In lines 13 and 15 the 1 of a:Ul...ll is written 
below the word. There is a general tendency for the last words of a line to 
intrude on the line above with results that often make decipherment difficult. 

Line by line: 

2: the dot above is unexplained. 

3: for the form of ■".. cf. the same word in line 13 below. 

Ml 

9: j j ■■•&■ is a village some 20 miles east of Juymand (line 11) in the district of 
Gonabad. 

10: <LJlkA is difficult to distinguish from jjLSjJ in the line below. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 54 


13: is written as two separate words. 

14: jUa»t is a misspelling of The diagonal of the «£ of dlla interferes 

with above. 

15: »appears to have an extra 1. 

17: a T written above the ^ of <UujSa: see also Exx. 31:16, 57, 58, and Guide 
no. 78. The ^ of ^LiT runs through the \j of \j below. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 55 



J N. i 

||A M mA . • ** A V 

JUa-i J-»a j*-* jy* , ‘ 4 ^ ’ 

JLxa CjlaLi (jljaj CijIjJoj JuJltyi 

f Jjl (j *iiji> j ilxduul jljj j j V 

JIa£ JjI Jj >S. jL 

i-jjJa tlLj jjLtC 6 j-Lui i**> ml tfjlj 6 jjuuj t 

jVj v T jljj 4 A Mt% Jj j LJ Ail I jLkU I 

ujLdM^at iTi.^1 > d-uijjLA 0 

JUyil cjjjo jl J1 A Ml jLi Jjj 

Jj A > I ^jUflJLuJ UUUll > tfl j A “■ ^|l *\ 

I J^XA id*.A UJLMjl (jl-A-l JxfljA Ml uj' v 


A,aa ft ulJ jj uxjuiI jU j i \ a ui jjl A 

dLJ Ijil 1 —>jjfl J JjijA Ml CJLdUll ^ljj*AX ^ 

jJal^ jl jj-Li N • 

(jjxLl J CxjujI 1 jL^j id 1 a ^jLa^ ^1 \ N 

(JjxLa ill 1 ^LaI ixuujt I jL~>-a iILLa (jLaj N Y 


1 jLlxui ijdc CjuuiI 1 jl^l id 1 a ^jLa-I ^Jj\ \ X 


EXAMPLE 55 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


Notes 

A draft of a poem, in the author’s own hand. Distinctive features include final J, 
which usually has a small bowl, sometimes closed. Final j is often greatly 
lengthened. There is some stacking of words and letters, possibly to 
accommodate the format of poetry. 

Line by line: 

2: something is written above JllaJi. 

5: the £ of suggests a cf. and JLsJli in the same line. 

6: an error ( jlLiui ) is crossed out. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 56 


! <S) ...ti yS j' ' 

S dj mj^i ^ nij ij*lS Y 
jj>lj jjL^JLa L eiiLLJa (jjj-j ^Uoi jl eifcuijjLx p mi u >*^ Y 

4aj ^LoJla.1 Jal^ iJ>5 JiLuj Ji * 

jtjit d-ijLa. 4 aj JaL£ < <IjuU jjt j J 4lS <*-»_« La. 0 

ijmil J-^UJ Jla. J J ta-jl J 4$ j f-ls jloAj ^-u 6jJ y> <^L* j jju *V 

c,jJi L A *tN.l i**» A A A j ..« A A K J ■ 1_>1 A UAA JaI^J j V 

L y^ jA j\ <L|JIX J*flt <jLulllX» J JJ*}** ^jl ^LoJS A 

<j£i jLu J^jJa jyi 3 (jSijIj-tJLujI J*Ia ^ 

• J 1 * 2 ' * 


Gasanli 1983, pp. 10-11. 


Notes 

The shekasta version on the right, transcribed here, comes with its own transcription 
in nasta'liq on the left. The two samples differ slightly in wording and line 
length: for example, in line 6 of the nasta‘liq version a small <j is written in 
parentheses above the final <£ of cLj£i. and a very small Lo_jlj is written above 

4 *. 

There are inconsistencies in the shekasta style: cf. the ligature jl in lines 1 and 5, 
and the change in the form of initial 6 after line 5. 

Final <j is extended (except for one instance in line 4). Final jj is sometimes 
recurved. Initial l has a serif. The left end of final Ct curves up sharply, and 
groups of three dots are usually written as a circle, j is generally exaggerated; 
see Guide no. 35. Modern punctuation such as a comma (line 5), a question 
mark ( line 2), quotation marks (lines 8-9), and an exclamation point (line 1) is 
used. The quotation marks are not represented in the transcription. 
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EXAMPLE 56 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


Line by line: 

2: The three dots of g are written under the ^ of ^ (which is written in 

nastaliq, probably for emphasis). 

3: in ...t jl .a the final Ci is not joined to the preceding 
4: for see Guide no. 44. 

6: there is an unusual ligature of in (see Guide no. 44), and of Jl in Jl». 

7: the head of g in U *» ^ is a figure of eight form, and the circle representing 
the dots of £ in is written over the tail of the (S from the line above. 

9: the second j of jIjjlLuI is missing. 
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<Xr : 


I * - • w r 


0<-i Ik <W I 



IL^,!/. ll^> ^ ^ >*A 


'7iV > )U* L 


• *v •> i jy pi-yi v >y j £.) \y±jr** 


/--^-* o>-v. U'^y''** ' U(—>o»/ jc> -h xj 
> f . i /< 9 . - . ■> _ 

1^1 J •>>/ <J^<—" U l —' 1 LsJ •—^T>> 

M o^P I, * L i\j» ^»A^ tjr!> 


cJuj**^ Uc--^ *—' )J^ y <* <s>i J* ^ c y-^vi' 1 ) ^r 

^*> ,>* jj)^4 l i* 

" . , - ' . , „ / o , . " 7^ 

AO U L>0^ <La2 *jy»ik J ^ zV - L J c ^ c/ ^ // 

°>J/bjjP/ jil—-* -1^ W jK/y* /I^ U»>^tiO 

^ rL-^J r yt\I~0 





READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 57 


AaS >Ua 6^ Jj-S. jl C.Lji» 3 L 3' o-* JJ>k “ u 1 ^' u L - ,LLi ' ' 

JLai jJ 

Jjji JLu jljj jJ I yi CxaIjJ a£ 5Ua Aj^j jljj u ji i u jLi* u t i c \ ^ 

. j-jj j& >„ a «>£ J-il 6 J j-8-j V 

jJalij N JLu jj5L3c£JJ>-»( Cfc^>lLj^ jT ) u L - lLL " l 

M 

. 6 J-aT j* ^iu*! aIj ^ A*( £L ) L^L ^y 0 

C»1 yb\y> 3 ylla L CjI^aI A^ dXt > A i «£ <jLuL.ii <jlluiL <ia-u>>> J ^ 

. J jLuJ* 6^ I jL ytx* lyjll JdJj AS 6J-il jjA J A 

Cilykt^ J J ^ ^ 

ASi._j.Ll j>jl Lilji»L ^Lulli. j,LLuL a£ *Jy JaLui \j chJj* <Ul tP ' * 

. u Cjj ^i vluLjjS jl ^SVL a£ L AliS Aj LL ji LilL crfLjjj' ^ ’j " 

JSjuua (^L CxAy^A u A *- ‘ i jl JjJ JLu jljJl jL^» ^ ^ ^ 

6J^I jL j_ji. 

<ul . 11 A A jJlL j AjI i.ia A i_JJfl AXdui^j c$Lh t£ jjJal ^aa! ^'L ‘SuL jJ 6 3jr* C^L jJ 3 \X 

A* 

. LIaI^ U 


Afghanistan Mirror June-July, 1992 III, p. 121. 

Notes 

In this and the following example the small size of the writing plus considerable 
minimization create special problems. The most important usage common to 
both examples is a mark resembling a small numeral T often written above 
a toothless see also Exx. 31:16, 54:17, 58, and Guide no. 78. Separate La 
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EXAMPLE 57 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


is written in a variety of styles in this example but the following example 
(Ex. 58) from the same source is quite consistent in using one form. 


Line by line 

1: and JL*i have a mark above the ^ which is probably a reduced form 

of the small T mentioned above. Note the variant renderings of La of 
La here and in line 4. 

2: note the small X above the ^ of .1. »i». The a of j\yjk (twice; also in line 
12) is written in its full form but also has a hook below. *3^3: piece. 

4: note the small T above the ^ of >2i ■■rvjJLiSjT. 

5: the a of aIj is superposed. 

6: the a of jyht is minimized. is an error for 

8: note the variant renderings of La in lylt and L 

9: the cc of > ■« lacks a tooth and can be identified only from its dots. The 
end of the Ct of the same word curves up to meet the two dots. 

10: note the difference between the of JaL£i here and in line 9. 

11: a semi-colon is used after j nl a *>. 

12: the & of is visible only by its dots. The a of jLfa. has a hook 

below. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 58 


: j£u«L> « u±y£. \ 

cU-illft 3 (Jila* ^3^3^ c *j'' ua u'ji J J j * 

4-ij-a j jjj_pJxLdufc» (jLliujLijI 3 (S3J3~ U> 

ftlSLjL tjJjt ti jbuk Jj 33^ 3J jjoiJ ^ 

3 j31 <U 1 jjlj 4 ^ J31 «-»33^xb 

JOJ 3-ui ^5 jl 6 jlj L 4^3^ ^L-l Oyti 4 A J 3J . J3S ^13- 3 1 

3 ^ J >e 

^.b 3 4jb (^34 . jijjAila. ^333-S* Ujli-. 33j jjUftlliU. 3^1 jlliUlj^L. 0 

Cu. 3-uj 4 j I3L 4^3^ 

I3 L^T 333-i Ci3U-1 . J3* Jli. ^3*. fli* 3 Xut3J^ ^ 

jtJ jL 4 -ullSk jJ jJ 

<U,l£ 3J 3I.J 3 ^ ^11*11131^ iloLa-=» jl jUi. oLf'^ U* 5 -^* 4 - 1 * cAi V 

13 u'A* c^3^» 

jl Jj^s.^l 6 J 3 i 4 ljT jt A 

i^L t^iui ^Lij J^3jj ui' 
.iu33aAl3i. 1^3^031^3^ 

Afghanistan Mirror IV April-May, 1993 , p. 35 . 

Notes 

See the general notes for the previous example. Three dots below a letter («—* < 5, 
etc.) are often written as a zig-zag. 

Line by line: 

2: in ^li*, the J is a superposed continuation of the l. 

3: the form of J3J is noteworthy for the way in which «_i and 3 connect: see 
also .1JJ3J in line 4 . 

6: the quotation marks around JjJi liiul3^3*-^ are not represented in the 
transcription. 
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TjJ' j 


f~C^)fs 'JlJ J Li^'V^ **>■ * j ^ 

<4)^ i ( ^>^A) r^;i ^r^oLi^i 

' • .. ,/, . '-• lt . • 

j>/& Ar^f* CJy Lijb u>c j/”>; l* 3 K-jlS^ l 

^ ^ C) 

^jf/l *>s l 

{f*s-tf°>, ^ y'~yy ^< -^^j >>, js - 


<z> . 
% 


Ay ^, ^44 ~ f<s)> Ox?//, ,44 l ^- 


^ /. 




READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 59 


jl jd d S > \ i i » <Syy i jf d jld ^'jj j J If J^r* 

diL jLaa. txV 0 £j'j-® uT 

Jjl dj Ml J I t jdj£ l»j! —ijjJLA jl 4> It 6d jl^d 11 1*1 Al ill dJJLU J 


ill jLail ^Jd < 

fV u 1 ^ J* -3 ' f-"- 1 yj ^ jA>“* f jlyy u^» ^j' 

J-“Li jA ( ukJ 


Jl£da>j 

U«j*flAJ J JyttJLA 6d^l ,^12 ®dj-U* jjjl <—112 J*fld jd _jl Jj-Sij 4^ ^Sdji jd 

ujuujI LvjI ImI ^JLI <—» juuu 

U>^ *•***£# ImT ^jJi£ (Jam ujLjjT Jj^m jl Jju jjj 6JjjL 

C»U^ j> jjL» 3 gjjj j OjLau jaj 

cAL® J i J &JJ } y* ) f dj£ Lfcjl Cun I <jit j Intlc.^-jj-a. Cun I 

(julifcl jjjl jl jLyi JdLt-a^JLu Cun I 

5 Jl^dau \j UuT (jnL*! jl ^An J d^iua L»^» cA" } dnt cP lK* 

cp^h i ->-oap ©£ i (^jLiij 

djld is&» dJ-® jljf *d Luj-Aj 42k Cunt jjlaun jljj Jy^ LaoT 4nSun ^jjLj ddX 

d n il ijft >L tjLiuLi j 

J®-* (jlm j <bn CiXJj-Su L tfj£d jjjl di; j£ d lj tx»^f J tA -1 lA 1 *^ (jLiujX# 



N 

Y 

r 

t 

o 

*\ 

V 

A 

^ 


>• 
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S/ ' 9 <7.^ >' „ r) • /2. yyj * - 

>$ !*>£*/• V ^)t / V r^y 

^\// r . <i '(^/'^y,': &a) <c fe'*J/ f^jji'V. /-o^^, 

’Wife**,* .v«V, „ wsjjf^lb S-J 

%^-y y d - ' 7 ' '^ ’ ' 

) (f) L ^f] ^ /} / vA> '~^Z^' r-'p'j -**!(/*a J ly?s)(ij(J^J-y 


« • ° • Q . /> . • . ^ ^ 


^ ^9 '£*'* * 'MJ, 







READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 59 


J Jj-o y&\ , >^ l .. in (jT jj jJjlj CiLaj jl 1 _ r & j jj NN 

J I, >15 ft J J-ij-Ulift lyjT UJ 

J J J jA^ J lM jl ^ 13 oiS ^ ^J jJli c^lxua J ^>L jLjj Lj^T > Y 

J junrt j »Aa i jl Li jLifll J j-a jj v**> mii^i (j j CjlAj^I 

3 u'.fcP* ^ 4 J^La j 1 a mi l^l c^lyJ j jl ^^aJU JjIxla j > Y 

1 V .l A III j£l s “ JL.III I jOJuJ y\ ttliJ [*S\ ^ Jj-A (Sj\J^LLJ 

jj j\j£ U^L ^>njl jjlli ^Lui j jl^U* j^Jli <l» LyA & jj£ j fJtu jJ jlj jL j \ i 

jjLiii I jLj j U^T ,Jii^ j 4-jU> jj j 

L^l ^LLui^ Jjtf jj jJjlj v ^K aii <LLui^u j j-LT ^ 6^1a*u jl Jjx jlj \ 0 

(jl jlxua j J^ujLua * ** 

^jLcjj j-a jl Uol CjLJLa " x m l j j l iii n L>uT 4„V^ m (J* aai jJjIa wa J-l*3 \ *\ 

All I ^ja J J <ja 6 J Laj^ j 

j' 6> ^'*'j l !Ia.iiiI JJA-*_A ^jjjSI 4^ J-UlljLIA L-J j-ui (jJJLA I_2 *jT jJ NV 

jL^-iL=»> jJ-jj 4j jjj IajI jl J J^uiLua 

< ^jlajVI ui£—A <Li j ! S I a Jj*fll jl i aai i ^jJjla J)jjLauj jLi j-uj 4 ia ml 4^j Jj j_ia N A 

c-i ^ >^a J j*al (jjl jLLu^jii <LaJ* j J jJ ^ JaX U*iT j J N ^ 
l^il ^ Jj-A J-aT J-jI(JaX ,1 11^ 

^ ^ jlj-i L^_*! ^jjjj| JaX jJ ^I a i A 1 Jbjl 6JjJj iljLil j A_a A--1 Ail —i J j jJLmi Y • 


From a transcription made in 1967 of a manuscript on the history and geography 
of the Baluch from the library of Amir Tavakkol Kambuzia, written in 1289 . 
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EXAMPLE 59 


READING NASTA'LIQ 


Notes 

The toponym is consistently spelled jlyjU.. The following is a list of 

the toponyms mentioned in this example: « jUiL .*}' * J>*a'< jL-<T 

* ‘ ‘ « JjjL < jjjaj 

• ul A < li!LuU( gyS 


Line by line: 

2: there are two unexplained lines above »*■<-'■ 

3: ^jl: lower. There is an unexplained mark above jj& 

2-4: this is a list of places with forts. 

4: a small unexplained mark appears parallel to the upper part of the I in 
and £jjLS*. 
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^ o. y- 


S'''' ■»jL^u> 


s* / ' w »^^y''P^-rr / 

4J V 4 - '^Jy'sS l>}j y )yijj t -^G^/ *+f i/(.Jl^sJt't O'> t'is C/^y>S 

uj’ tfi/oi/s~'. t (t ' ,, ' / *'V. 1 ^ <s o^s/J'(J//s otitis** 

■O' *- " , . * ' ■ • * 

r^Os J-S'Sj'Ss*'/* o>/*/-><-is ^ 1 *‘ ^ 




,-*6 Zj oyo<• In'- ^ yy i>y ~ 1 

~/• „ " ■"/ . * ><. # • * * ~o,s" , *'’ ~ • 

-> ^ o/^Sso cy //t, ',y t • > X^'/^/' 1 />*' 

- ** — • */' # /. ^ 

</ U?sO/ <J v -ySsy y y Ss, 0', r i sJ y ^ J- -t/jJis 


»vf 


« w -■ — i— o > syS$,is'~t*+^.-j- i f " t 

-fyg/yj 's^f/i sViJs'S^ Os-t' 0 hfyS'd ffy Op /'/If !/S^(/s 

4 tr'o / ci 9 ^ ^ •* ^^ - /tv t 

^ Ss^js ^ } 1^ £ fW s l ~ <5 S* „ y^^tr^£*l f^fy^ * ^ ^ r*?// s 

—^ \ *'Z ’ / 

i-0^4 or'J^/io>cs- U> *• o//^ V>>lO *'y * 

><J>Csfyj or) £ <* 0^y<» l ' /J ^’: 'O ^0 c ^ b'p y-yy^'s/’' 

• < ,» / • - — 7 ^ . » 

.. •» y Yi /»,I > t ‘ I. ., » y u} s i * • * - d **1/ * * 2 




^<v> 



READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 60 


<= A\ju A A AAiiJ \ 

AjlCalit ClaIj <£jLajt jrL* c^liT ^^LujVI ujlk Y 

t-ft jJa jl ji-j j J L t-JLiL^ujI 6 JajLaC Jj-£jL ^,-a 6^1 J ^jj^aa (£JjA 4 jS Y 

fyi2KA 

j\£ 3 6 J3-0C JaX Jj J J3I >a-i Li xJuLj ^ L±lay> jy& ?J* 2 ** JiJ 3 jt J * 

jLL <u Ij ^jl j^2 cLUCil 

jjj j j ^ j j 4k 3^ cLtUCul l j jjj! a li <jii }Li ^LaC j-iLt (jliUT — \ j^uLuij-t 0 

i3*jktA 3 J 3^ Ci 33*0 ^ jj) 

J3^ui Ci jUaj C u A — Y • J J^ uil 3 jAa Cxft 3 3 J ^3-ui 

jljJLJ tjjul 3 1 4 ^ Cuuit 

L flUjA jy*& Ujlj3 — Y JUiLaJ uuuil 6 J Ml CajI^OI L^jI jI ^ 1 J cr lL^3 J M V 

J J 3-A 4^lyJ>3 J l«/1 ^jaLaC Cuull 

^A 33^ C13I33 - i . J-ilj3S JaIIa (jLfc^i f3 ^a tft33-iu 333-^! 1 3 C i jK» i A 

^13! a ui j-flj-a 3J 13 ^ jI^aI J-1I3H 

Ciimii < I3T — 0 JjLu jjajj 4yjJti jjjA 3 *ikyft 12 A j' LyJ^J-La 3 -uj 3 J I 3 T ^ 

4 j J3JUI ^jjLa-uj LaIjjJ iLSi 4a^j 

. Cxduil jLl^i Li 6jyii JaHa ^ly^3 j i«o Ljj I31 *n a • ^U. c^LaIo-ij-iLS N * 

lj J-ulli ^jA VJJ03A 

3IS JjaJuaj 5(3 3 J ^^0$ 3J Li 4 ajLaJ 63A Lj JajL&j <Ja 3)3^ l-jljL ^jj ' 4 j 1 3 JjLuia N N 

4jLftkli JlLUJ ^jA jUol £j»La (£li 

^oAj ^jUoojui Ja£ 3 1 3 JaLa3^ CxiljJb Ci ait 3 6I3J 1 3 4 a A J-jjI J-^ JjLaa J33^ 3J N Y 

3 jjb j uUi 

cf liAjUI^3^3^Jl^l C33 NY 


Khomeyni 1369 XX, p. 203. 


Notes 

A letter written in 1367. Some letters, especially medial ej-forms, and the ci of 
uik>A are minimized. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 61 


H »"i 4«> iim N 

jJh viLaaj \ J* L 4-oLj (jiuLftj j ft hi Jjj 4 Ld' *d >loj Y 

Jja lyjl (JJJAJ j ■"■ —1 6jj j^ftl lyjl jl c£ jl jl l M J Jjtjj V 

uiiU* iIilj-iI Jliiil c-J 1 I j^kixtJ j ^J Jjljj t 

J ULikl^O ^idUfcU ijL 4j£ J j QUO ftiJj jjL* 0 

^*■1 4&I Jjl J^ui uUl^t JjL 4 1^*i jJ jll 1 

■**■ —1 ^‘‘^1 j J i imL J-*L .t ii^jft 4^ V 

U*^ ' *“.* J >iJ J ^l»jl t j <£ Ud^ ^ 

<SyutyA 4JI jjj£j ^lai Cjy^Jh (Jjj j! ^ 

Khomeyni 1369 XX, p. 167. 

Notes 

In this example, apparently written with a felt-tipped pen, ^ and Ju can 
become indistinguishable from initial or medial ij-forms: e.g., JliLil o r 
1 in line 2. All examples of t lack the madda. Final (S varies freely 
among normal (j-5i in line 2), recurved in line 3), and extended 

( ^ jL-uj in line 3). Initial I is often written below the word. t£ and tS are 
not distinguished. The diagonal of <£ in in lines 2, 3, and 4 is vertical. 

Line by line: 

2: the J of (JjjS does not ascend and resembles a final Cj— form. Lb 4_oL is 
written with three penstrokes, one above the other. The «£ of cljvn meets 
the I of Jl< A.l The £ of jJii is a closed blob. 

3: the Ja of is extended and very flat. 

7: f-j* from the French grimer, to apply makeup to another. 

9: the conventional terminating squiggle appears before the signature. See Guide 
no. 10. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 62 



iA< \N< \Q 

Cj j jLo 

jj f j' o“$ ?jij* ^ J 

All JavJI 4 juui!J xali J JLa. c^Lj y> j £>I J^uiLj 6 J^j Cxa^Luj J 
JLa.ii I X*. A.j 4 jlyj I ft mi (£jjJ j\ J**} > ** » m l (J*oLs> ( _ f la^Lu 

451 ^I«ijj I j 4-alj (jjl <^lj_i ^-i C» m i jj i._> M il J jj I j Ca^Lj 

jjJ-uiLxa jX jiiJ 4^ ^ mi JJUi i“i ml i£iui^J JLa ,yS J_jl 

I j ,j*il <LaLijl5[ (jj mv Java ^ jj jx — ^ *1 ui yj 4^ Li 6 jlj Ci mji (J j « n8 i Laujl 

ASi/ 


N 

Y 

Y 
t 
0 
1 

Y 
A 


I 6 J_uj \ A ••■ 1 *»» Joii JdiiLua \ *\ — N Q) / uiuLi 6 »a i A a > uuul \ 

4 «H ^ •* ( < ( 

j' >" ^*- a> j* yjij* jJuLjl* S • 

t A1 ^..j. * j j\ji.t ^}Lut Aj^t -A-ijlj ^j^va i jIj j N N 

<s k ~'' ua ccL^i >Y 


A letter from a private collection. 


Notes 

Particular forms: The combinations y*, y*. and y* in Jy*y tfL»>», Al«*l^, 
and all suppress the loop of the y The j^i of 

\ .m! iia in lines 7, 9, 10, and 11 has the j terminating in an upward hook 
which continues up to form an almost-closed circle representing the three 
dots. Much the same form can be seen in in line 4. There is a slight 

break in the upward curve in j_uiL in the same line, and in I a t > in line 5, 
where the sign for three dots seems to be repeated. The wavy line across the 
bottom of the page is on the writing paper. 

Line by line: 

4: All t*«-H is a common error for All j^aJI. 

8: the J of Jn-*S does not ascend. 
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EXAMPLE 62 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


9: it is common practice to draw a line under a numeral. 

11: the grammar requires but the form is identical to xiU* in lines 7, 

9, and 10. 

12: the terminating squiggle begins with the final <s of 
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/ / 




. c 

)S<-^ 




^ :,y 

j> if C - v 



r /; ^ 

"7" (Oy coy ^y 's* L >/ 

^ >o ^ >** ^ ' J ' <? KJ jJ y ^ t C y / A* ■— ^ 

* A -' P > O «-^ ' » J ^ O O' i- > 

—" ’ r . . 1 /• </~ 

-—Jy -A* 1 C/Zlo i _ 5 

_ Is ^ 

^ z*' v /* ^ 

-.O' C — 

K ' # ^ ~ 

CJ A , $. <D . '* , 

^ * s J& yj r | y^ 7/ “ ' /Is) t > •* 

— (T ^' ' C - / . ' yy 

' O *' £>>y, " .,//," 1 > MA- - >>> ^ Cja, J. 

, _ l * * y - 

'>')) > ~ _ J . ( / *"T <* t* ’f^ /,/ 

* / 4 


; ^ " ,>y » , J> ✓ 

— /» 


c 

<? ; 

% 

y 


" ^ \jJ? \i 


S s > \ > / A* 

- 2 . 


<■ 'y ^ > U ' <y f "7y y ' 

" cj . y cj ‘ 

~P (J lA-*-* y y 


,‘. 'Zi_-o <j t 

. h 

• ^ l ^ 




- ^r 3 , ^ ^ ^ j»r / ^ 


,S f ~ '>• s' 

C/' *yy «yct-> yy 


0*3 

* 

r^ 1 ’ 



' ^ / /) A y L 






\ 

o 


* , } ' f r' V ^ 

r "' *> J J s> } ^ i * < vj> y 

^ . * ^ “ ^ 


^ \ • < 

‘ c/<> 


y 

/ 'J > 


J /-> 




M ( f rK? c ) tJ ' 




READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 63 


1987 jxaLujJ Lai \ 

Al»lj fjj jx V 

Cilij ujii.l 4 j 4f£ CjI ^x j ^jjXoJb V 

^jLuj j Cj 4j£ ^j) Jxa . „Uduij J_» 4 jluj^j ^jI^aLj J-i^i l 

4j 4^ ^ J • JjJj J ^AhLuQ (I^LlaJI jl J jLa Li J J Jj iup* 4 j 0 

uL& L 4^ uubul jjl • ilAiiJ jLuu jVjl |kC ^jJ j-a 4j j La <<i 4j A 

. Cxdujt jiXAi jT c^L 4 U >ii 4 Ca uil V 

4 ^ J-aT <5i jLi yAJ 4j 4£j jLi j J 4jLj^j J-i A 

^j l A WIN J y j jt < <jLlj-^A 4 >J jl 6 J-LlT jlj-lj jJ 4^ ujuuil J J A1 \ 

I j uJj 4 ^jlya. 4 lift i yb jJ 6jljl La 4 a A VIa • J Ui IA jJjJ jJLi \ * 

3 ‘ H> ^ J aiL ^jLaj j J 6lj£ jI^j^X 4 a A Li 4^ JjJu ^^aj j > hja N N 

uLaI^jaI 

4-1 <j l tSA A Luj ^xa Cj jJLa j j±j 4j I j ^^JLjA j jLui^l < 4 ^ ^ 

* j jU 4 u >os N T 

4j L j JliJjj i lXjj jji*i jl *1 >n^L 4 j jl^ j jIa 4-1J lx Jl> L 4^ ^iljJA i \ L 

. ^Luj^xa I j La 4aA CjLaI (_£ jJu ^^a ^jLoJI j J ti jLwOj \ 0 

(jlj 4 a Jb jxaLi j JaiL> luL^ 6 J_LjI jlj-iJ Li \ *\ 

... jUS^LuuijJ W 

jjSI . J-i J JLujjl IjJb 4 -aLj < J^t 4*1 mi 4-a Li <-x2x j J 4^xuj j jT j J i 4^xil j^5La \A 

.l i uij-j ^j5Lfl <Li i^'i In Ic 

. Xulll * 1 "•*■ (_jiiuj^j jl JJ_C Lt j < i » A |kli£ Al Ija N ^ 

A letter from a private collection. 



Notes 

The principal characteristic of this hand is an extreme degree of minimization. 
The diagonals of X and and the madda of I are usually quite separate 
from the upright. Letters and sequences of words are often widely spaced. 
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EXAMPLE 63 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


Although difficult to read, all individual peculiarities have been amply 
treated in connection with other Examples. Original reduced 5%. 

Line by line: 

4: for &see also line 9. 

5: the ^ is written separately in ^ •<■» 

18: is written small above ■ probably a correction. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


SECTION 6 


VI 

The following thirteen examples in Urdu are from the early nineteenth to the late 
twentieth century. 

The historical » has been differentiated into two letters. Today aspirated consonants 
are distinguished from unaspirated ones by the addition of a. In all other instances 6 is 
used. The convention of using a to indicate aspirated consonants and 6 to indicate the 
consonant h did not become established until the late nineteenth century. Even today the 
aspirated counterparts of J «^ are most frequently written with 6 , as in 
dtyJj « uiy*2’ although these may also be written , u j‘.l < 

In many of the examples that follow, ya-ye majhul is not distinguished from ya-ye 
ma‘ruf; the three long vowels i, e, ai are all represented by <j. 

The convention of indicating final nasal vowels by an undotted nun did not become 
widely accepted until the early 20th century. In many of our examples final nasal vowels 
are indicated by £. 

The pronouns and are often written and (the addition of j or ^ to 
indicate pesh or zer is called & and jr and g, and (_j and 

V ar e not always distinguished. Medial 6 often lacks its lower hook. Hamza and tashdid 
are inconsistently supplied. 

The examples in this group are taken from Barker 1977, a manuscript dated A.H. 
1247, Ghalib 1969, Muhammad Tahir 1289, ‘Ashiq 1879, Chandar 1966, Siddiqui 1941, 
and Abu al-Hasan 1891, and letters and documents from private collections. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 64 


UH 2 

<_£ uWe Isy^ v 12 Ji 
cA-j' v*>?- ^ 

Lri ^ V <-ri ^ 
o*s (jv* (^ Ja 


L^jJ Jjjja>A N 

j _ J iiljuajl J ,_j£-uljl (jS (^UlV 
( _ r Liujl i_)Ufl>fc Li J-ia. jA X 

J* cr-* cr-* Ltrt** >■' 1 

Uty 2 >? ^ 


Barker et al. 1977, vol. 1, p. 164. From a manuscript of Layla wa majnun by 
Mirza Muhammad Taqi Khan Hawas. The undated manuscript is attributed 
to the early years of the reign of Nawab Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan (reg. 1798-1814) 
in Lucknow. 


Notes 


Line by line: 

1: L yA are run together. 

2: is* 4j are run together, eliding the 6 of 4J. 

3: Lj 4j are run together. 

4: final aspiration is indicated for by writing 6 twice; see also Exx. 6:9, 49:4, 
65:3, 67:4,5. 

5: c—i 44 are run together. The ,j of <y£ lacks a dot. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 65 



ddil t ^ 


Ji' u! *. ! > * ■> ■“ tA-*?- I**? 

Jjyj Lul Ay»u I^_ujjJ l|£ 

iUJI L-»J A$ O3 IjJ 

dLj^iV 6 Jj>j ^ Ci !j 

C»l j y* A* 

Jj ^ ^*J U>i» 6Jj«U y4*j 

<_r* O' 1 ' >? H* 


f* J u' J .)i “^i 2 <r^ ^ 

lie? (>Lu A^ J ^ C>* r 

Lyjl ( _ r l^jl ^ Ct ^Ji t 

Jjj-S. I1^ J>£ utyi 0 
tf * >* Lfi lA ^ 

J? .)><-' ‘-jyLH* J -* Ja ‘LriJ V 

^ ^ Luul a£ J^Jl *) A 

^ 


Ghulam Hamadani Mushafi, Bahr-i muhabbat. From a manuscript dated A.H. 
1247. 


Notes 

Aspiration is indicated by either tor a (compare »v in line 2 and a^£j in 
line 3 with in line 7 and in line 8). Final aspiration is indicated 

by writing 6 twice (e.g., line 3; see also Exx. 6:9, 49:4, 64:4, 67:4,5). 

Line by line: 

2: the £ of '^ y is minimized. 

4: the £» in 4i! is marked by four dots, a conventional practice of the time. 

7: the smudge on t_l results from a damaged spot in the manuscript. 

8: the dot above is unexplained. 

9: the words l<«jj ■ — are catchwords (tark) that anticipate the first words of the 
following page so that a reader can be sure that no leaf is missing in a text 
with unnumbered pages: see also Ex. 69:17. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 66 



J*y ch- i J j j 

{ Jj^ (jLaLuj l£ 

J*y J& u'i^ j^ oh- 
J*y u^A*^ 6l f-* ^3 

cHJ? cr^ U^>° 3W <-r*“ Lr*y° 

J*y J& U Ll “ jJ ^ cr" <>» 

lHJ* a*-* 1 * 1 Uff J c/vAe 

<>.W cH* U^ J J £“* J 1 * >i3 >" 
eW-W J& u^jJa ^ ^ 


(-A Lff If J >Vv ' 

JLp. ^ JJ J Y 

4 ,jJ J <LaLi U>? ^Vv ^ 
u-w ^ ‘■A £ y^ jyi cri L*i^y J 1 
j3j' upA^ ^ >-** jyi Lft 0 

^^5^3^ ^ 

a J ^'j ^ LftSjyiLft v 

uW4 <f>$ uA >“* ^ J J ^ <-W uW- 1 J Jifi A 

^1 ^ jjjlAJ l_JU ^ 


(New Ghazal) 

e m 6 jLoT shuL^J (jjf N * 

- alj 'J , V«/ll JJ1I t ‘ J Ml j-Ml | _ f j1^-Ul J Jl* 


Ghalib 1969, p. 100. 


Notes 

The forms ^ and <_ are interchangeable: compare fcyj in lines 8 and 9, and 
... in lines 5 and 9. In some instances of the tooth (shusha) is present 
but the hamza is lacking. We have normalized the spelling of at the 

end of each line because it is not always clear exactly what has been written. 

The retroflex consonants j and j are written with a small Ja (j inconsistently), 
but ±» is written with a combination of two superscript dots and a small Ja. 

Line by line: 

3: the three dots of the g of Lula, are blurred into one. The t_> of lacks 

its dot, and there is an unexplained dot above the 

4: the verb liAjjyba is written with an initial j instead of j; see also line 7. 

<u are run together. 
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EXAMPLE 66 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


5: (jx» Jjlia are run together. The JL of is written with two dots and a 
small stroke above it. The triangle of three dots over the j of points 

down and is located so high that it interferes with the diagonal of 

6: the 3rd dot of the y of jy* touches the £ of jjj immediately below it in 
line 7. 

7: jjj Cilj are stacked above ji. The £» of is written with two dots 

as well as a retroflex marker. 

8: (jjLtt Jj are run together. 

9: <Li are run together. The three dots of the of are written as a 

slanting stroke: see also in line 1 of the following ghazal. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 67 


Ail > 


jlj dlL J jIaLUj ^jls.Lo ^ ujJUa (SJ *JJ JjUVI Sajj Y 

I ^ Y ALu (Jj^jI i t Ai Aalj iIxjLic l£ i_d . dK'A jLii 1» ■ Y 

^•Li oi* JIjIjAaJ >Luj^j f li l£ j^Jaia Aajk* ^ jj <_r“l <_H yf ■■'> 1 

‘V’'-*" <-»^ o“>>^al c^^j' v'>?Y - <_»y* <^l-*J-* <j** jLi-m J& ,JiA j 0 


Lj <t£ (jjj A^J (jl jljALal r» i.iii ^l£»t ^ ilaj jjS 4^ (jAidfiJLLa 

^ ^ u'j'j' A * a ' J ^ “‘? -J EjJ f L* U}^ u**Ij Ai Jia 6j 

• jLu&jL»j Jaia ^a jjA*-« ,jjla Ij^j (_^ yT J-i^jly liyl 


1 
V 
A 
^ 
N ♦ 
N N 



A letter from the Deputy Commissioner, Bara Banki (U.P.) to a local landholder. 
From a private collection. 


Notes 


Aspirated consonants are indicated by both forms of a: compare (jjAJya. in line 
2 with in line 5. A small a is used as a subscript diacritic with the 
various forms of 6. Only <s with two subscript dots is used in final position. 

Line by line: 

3: the small stroke between l and Jb^’ represented in the transcription by a 
comma, was used to mark the day of the month in dates; see also line 11 
and Guide no. 12. For the truncated £ above the end of \AMT, see Guide IV. 

5: the aspirated £» of is indicated by writing 6 twice: see also A» in line 6 
and Exx. 6:9, 49:4, 64:4, 65:3. 

9: the Jj of j is extended in a decorative flourish, which in turn has caused 
the writer to use an alternate form of £ in below it in line 10. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 68 


ti jLkA ySk J ji J J (X-LuJ J 4-M J A tlc «&l Lr Lu3 Li ^ c »» ^ JJ-J ^ 

doit lA^ft CjjJA^ 

<jxa xjjX 3i ^ c^ 3 J * A li^^L 6JjJ ^-Lu J 4-ll j A jlfc Y 

Jjluij 

j&y&* Of* er^* Of* J J* Of* 0*-* Jf ^ V* ^ 

(_»%iMj 6 JjJ ClXt t_A» jjjyj 

(jujl tSU3l ^jjl 

y\ ^ 4 » jU of*-*i' ujjT Of* <=4* Of* J)* lA ^ tr* J -*-* i J* Of* 0 

J*-“* o“i' Ji* M 4j ff2 ^ L r l fi^ 

Jjj dLl j-jjli. li^ujl jjl a a i,L> lyj I n^ ja (jxft dJL A 
tfif dr* cr 1 ? J* ** J 1 *-' ^ c^J* 

V 

A 


cr** 


jyjid 




0>JIj JJJ-^* jZfy'X er" cP' <=>• oyjy* l£ er^ 15 &s* <r^“ <=-* 

1^ ^ tj l d^l j-kC Jjj j O -VO j jl 

jLu < —-j yL l&fcut J ^l*jl Jjl c-yj fiL »j a£ f _k-jl>ui! ^ 6d 'j' <yj* 

( —Ui LyJ LiySj 

C^ ^^f 2 O^i cr^ 1 *’>* Of* ^ ^ ^ 

c; '“‘^*? ji' -»*<=-" <^ iL Af# cA“*?“ 

Ofv^f J Of* JJ* J*-=* >?■ O 1 ****- 

LySLlL.^ <U*Tj*. Jly*t JA j^cy 1 oif " 

J3) \ I^j JUp> k_Ljji *t LlHu 


Muhammad Tahir 1289, p. 102. 
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EXAMPLE 68 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


Notes 

A truncated & is generally used to render For the symbols following the names 
of the Prophet Muhammad, his mother, Amina, and his wet-nurse Halima, see 
Guide II. 

Line by line: 

4: the verbs and are spelled ... ^ see also line 7. 

11: there is a conventional mark above to signal a change of topic. 
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;(.^%yU'4' 

5 ^ <i 

stvAfUjAiff- 





£py<dz?/Pb^ 

- l'i~5\i- Ikeij)&* 


U*z~fjty& 


S~ 

























READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 69 


The first ghazal transcribed begins in the upper margin immediately below the 
words yil^l tfL Jujj. The second ghazal begins with a conventional mark 
over the first two words: Jj, and continues to the lower right corner. 


0^3 ^ ^Ui Li.LaJ ^ IS O joi 

tSiUI jL-i Jju joyS t—jMtu 3iyS on 

f=j u'iJ <-JW cr* ^ ^JW 

■ uyj jy* ^ Lft^ 

LujS^LujLjJj IjL JjL ^ ei ^ 

>Oi*J ^ ^ ^ <=■“* J-“* >* d isi* 

LLu (jjJJ jjjtyS 3"“ J ^ C 4 < ^ } J 

' i dlli <_^Ui (-j 


■■■ jl niA j (j j uul IS (j^-lS xit-ui Jj 

<r-* c=i 3? V* &3t 

e=^ jV®' u" 3^** 6-* erf 

e— c>»>» cA-'J 1 

..»lj Al«l Joii UP* u>? o±* 

cr- J 1 * J 63 J J “3^ 6 J 43 

tji. ^S «G 'i—jcrH— 

<r-“ u** 3i f-LP** Of 6 

ui-^<r- u-j'e* cr 1 ? J 3 V 1 A* 

<=■*“ jL* ^ LjJka t>>C 

3 LyU JSi >J c^U. <-Sj J 3 ** ^ <-x* 
<=*^ y<<=^ y r 

OH3 oiJi^ u3^y^A^oy 

e= Ul jLuiyS jjl CjJhj (j jS l j I J U**i* 


N 

Y 

T 

l 

0 

T 

V 

A 

^ 


N • 

N \ 

NY 
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EXAMPLE 69 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


<=-* ->'*! J ^jy* ft jAA J eA'i' ^ jy* 

<=-" ^ c^f J o**e <=-** cfiy* j$ 

t^Lj iSlj J ^V dUljl u l ^ l A NO 

^—UJ jLoJ> 4iU> wul j LT ujJ 

J j ^LccA"^ Jiu^si 

cr^ j'>“' cr-*i»Li Ji' lA^c* 

6 U w 


‘Ashiq 1879, p. 41. 


Notes 

The last word in the lower right corner, is a tark indicating the first word 

of the next page; see also Ex. 65:9. The two ghazals in the box in the center 
of the page are not transcribed. A truncated & is often used to represent t_. 

The writing in the margin is an example of Lil^S, "to pack in a small space." 

Line by line: 

1: ^ is written above 6^^, with its hook below the j of wr i tten 

above the preceding word, and likewise throughout in the radif. 

4: the *_i of iJJj touches the j of Luj. 

5: the ^ of is written above the of Jitjc, displacing its dots to the 
right. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 70 


CxajLu Cxaa Cutljj Ci 

tey* 0^3?* 3i b i£ 3 ($*■ ist 0**3** fl' 1 "' 1 J -V 

jjljj 

ui i rt i j_jl ,^Jlj j(-^.jl >? C»XAj 3 jU£ «UjLc Cijii 63 4 ^ fjj Liau^j f j*> j JjIa 

LjUj ^a.j 

yjili Lj_a Lu jLo-ft 4 ^ ^ ^fJU > il N CiI a«/i / Mi,t a Cil j liuil jIjiA* (jJIj 

u>*^® LffJcri 

j j Lti ^ ^ Cx i c J J*"** ^ ^ ' "* “' * J “ ‘ 

<^*J 

<JJLSl UjSjJu J J-JUJ ^ c-il ji 

jl aIa jtLj jjj»ivi 
£ 1 ji jIj j j j^i £ jLi 
N YAN J*lLu jJtiLi jli ^ 

6.1 j*nfl <jxa c_jl&. ^ L^j j^jyui J IS (jlS-a ^>*ij JC*j^os* J-oi j-ft J 

A*c^lf c*^ (J# ^ Od|i' } U. 1 " 1 '-" 1 J“* tjf* -h^“j t^"l* 

<To,U> 6J j«nfl J J I31 Uac iJt^Ala J jxa I nrvm jl 

OP* <=-“* u'*! J i ->P‘ 

jl JfcjJ-ai jial j-J J>^>a \ »1 "»^ Ci^a» <j'>i J 6 i Ji' 

l£ CiUlil uijl J-a- 6 jL j <_! jly* y t -j'-= fc erf of^ *i 

NY-jJUujJUo 
• • 

N YAY 4l-i f.^ >^ 4mV»u (vertically in the left margin) 
Chandar 1966, (unpaginated). 


\ 

Y 

X 

l 

0 


V 

A 

^ 


N • 

N\ 
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EXAMPLE 70 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


Notes 

In final position, ^ varies freely with The quatrain written zig-zag in the 
middle of the page is in Persian. The date 1281 at the end of the quatrain 
indicates that the last line contains a chronogram (the abjad value of both 
£jti and £lji is 1281). 

Line by line: 

1: the j of Cx is missing from the manuscript. 

2: in jjLthe j connects with the following L, one of the many instances 
of shekasta forms in this example. See Guide no. 43. 

3: the retroflex marker for the j of is four dots. 

4: is written in the shekasta form: see also line 6. The retroflex marker for 

the & in LS_a is four dots. The final of Jjjli is a straight diagonal. 

5: following the word ijuuiLj is a conventional symbol for -".j. which signals 
the beginning of a verse. We have added the word Cx. u. 

6: the conventional mark over ±2,y* j signals a new topic. 

7: the line over is unexplained. 250 is written in siyaq. 

8: jj is written in the shekasta form. 

9: and are each run together, with the keshida of the 

& in the latter extended to the left. At the end of the line there are some 
marks that one of our readers suggests reading as c j, 

10: the numeral >T signifies "end," 12 being the abjad value of 1>: see Guide II 
and Ex. 4. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 71 


4^lj jliiift Lu l£ J jX 
(jA-=* jJI fjtxAJit 


N 

Y 


J-“" v' Ji' ui? u^““ i J J>* oi* oy^ji Y 

? ^ *r^ Ji' ^>4^ ^ e 3 J>* c*“ oy»ji u' ^ cf ‘S* J*>“ • <r?er“'-“* 1 

c" oy^ Cyy <^Vv 

Jjls.< J.ft.->l ^jlm< Luul ,jjl < A lrilf> : (jjj Jj j i_> ■«! *> ( jnt i jm (jl ( —i Cj jLx 0 

dLuiJ a_i< jLjj jjla < u * Irtfcl jjAdijJI 

. ■•■-- < (fdyA jjSLl < jlji Ujl*>< ( ^JU (jj jJI JiA> < I _ f j J-A JaI» Jj^X < l * J M l I A 

<j±* 0^ ^ Ji* 3 &J** ^ >? <r* J““ j 

< jlo£ < jLj^Ju < JLii jxJa < jlliiia J ft %1 < (Sflc Xt At : Jjj (Jj j i i m~> 6J (jjj V 

< i„>j^>.mi « (g jyC i_jj j < li>( j(-J < c5j * * 7~ 

,_^jl (jJJ <—1^ . egjyaj* Jjlx< jli ^Lui eg j£i (^Lxli Ijj A 

£» *» t i « » ^4 jI Jj«j i£• <rf 6 Ji J ^ J-““ <_*? 

^SjlAI l£ J-*j c£J ^ JLp> LS <j^S jJ Ja*-> . f—t ^ u** 3 -® ^ 

u^e^u'-e#<r%^ J'->3 v' 6 J‘u»? *?• utf ' * 

£ _l * *■ £ _ui (Jjjlj Jjui (j£jJ . (jJ^j l"lj!S III 

J-u 45^-01 ^j J-l» Jjj» (jul 6j NN 

^ J J ^ cr 1 ^ ^‘^-F 1 ‘'erf ^ ^ ^ ^ j'Off ' Y 

• <=i J*y oiy* ^ ^ c£^‘ J&yy 

ixVv & <=i Cj^i j (_>ul ^j Jjx c^jIaj djjji^ u ^S>1 ^1 NY 

• ^cr^We^e^ jLS J - " 


Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, from author’s autograph manuscript of a radio address 
delivered in Lucknow, December 25, 1990. From a private collection. 
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EXAMPLE 71 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


Notes 

Minimization is a prominent feature of this hand. A medial tooth is often 
omitted, especially in common words such as utyj, ^xo, and The 
location of the tooth is shown by a slight elongation of the connecting line. 
The shape (as in in lines 3, 4) is recurved. 

Line by line: 

3: the <£ of has an extra tooth. 

4: the dot of the initial j of touches the top of the following I. 

5: JuSijS is slip of the pen for possibly influenced by the pen name 

8: the ^ of jyaju* lacks its tooth. The £ of ’■ is minimized and 
suggests a t_i. 

9: the letters of <jx^j are minimized. 

12: there is no tooth for the C* of 

13: the j before ^ is an error. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 72 


VA'\ 

Jyht 4 j 4 ii m Xtui ujljj jJj (jifi jj <tSia \ 

JjQ o±ic*>i ^ ^ 4$ «^ujj g-l^> 4$ y> T 

c^, u-jLui^j ^illa 

4 ^j SI ft M i n 4 jI^ jj Cj jJjCoj JLu jjjU CiJ-o_i (Sj\yiLi 4 jT — N A 4 yiT T 

(jl jl 4j»La ^JLu ^jl LI... 

t^jJjjl <-» *> ! *1 >J“ ' *r*^ 4^j j i-i ffc l >a (jii t_ijX (jLa. jJual Cajj 6 j^5» j_o l 


JU«<l£L« o 

Jo -“ ii ^ <S^JJ J* 4i L5^ jl^l jZjJ I 


6jy£j..A 4 jjI J jL> 4 xLj <jxa * **1 


I jt ^ £jLla 6 j34-£ 

fc 6 JjJLa Jftuift j&\ LSuj J J& V 

e: A ^' 

f-*** 8 ^ i C. ‘ “O* tlJljX 4 ajjOj 4-a. 4xa ^illtt 4-»-a J*al Lijl 4 jj j j J£ 4£ A 

j 4 JjjLLa jIjJU. ^ 

V 'V usSJi 1 J* uifLs- ^ 3 j*c ^ 

L;^J 

<S jT ^ Ci jjj+a Cjl# j jjl ^Jk j i ■ — 4jSk \ • 
- ,_! jjjJS ( <L£Lu ) l j h iii N N 

^jlc. jijj j-uJI N Y 

CLx&jJu Jjduj ^ Ift i ^ ^TO 4 i mi uua^l < Y^ ^y& j a 11 N t 


Right hand margin: 

^£, jiJ3 jjjlII Si 
fJi-i( S J-iX jJtidl^S NO 

J^>> ^ 131 ja a! u 
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EXAMPLE 72 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


A promissory note, from a private collection. The document was executed on 
official "stamped" paper, showing the profile of King George V. 

Notes: 

The two forms of <£ are distinguished. Aspirated consonants are consistently 
indicated by a: see, e.g., the in lines 1 and 5 and and in 

line 2. The signatures of the borrower and two witnesses are arranged at 
right angles to the text along the right margin. Original reduced 10%. 

Line by line: 

Top of the page: the number 786 is the abjad equivalent of f-uu 

^Jl. See Guide IV. 

2: the amount thirty-seven rupees is indicated in words as well as in siyaq 
forms, while the amount eighteen rupees is shown in words, numerals, and 
siyaq forms. The amount in annas is indicated in words only; the numerals 
and siyaq forms are written above the relevant words. 

3: the numeral NA appears to be an error for A. 

4: in ■ the £ is a continuation of the I. See Guide no. 30. The scribe has 
crossed out a misplaced word, 4j£Lu«, and has mentioned the fact at the end 
of the document in line 11: this change is confirmed by the signer of the 
note in line 12. 

5: jjl is written The of jjxa curves back to include the dot; this form is 
also seen in Ex. 74, esp. lines 6, 10. 

6: the amount one rupee is indicated in words with the siyaq equivalent written 
above. 

9: the ^ of ^La. and the J of J ya) are extended. 

10: & is written as a logograph, as is C S. For Jaii, see Guide no. 8. 

12: and right-hand margin: the phrase was the conventional way of 

indicating that the name was actually signed by the person and not written 
by someone else. The name of the first witness is difficult to decipher. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 73 


ulUaII ik <L*j j ^ 

li jLT aJI jt-Jj-Lk iJLuj (j^Liu LVja ^^5 (jS^kJ aJI jJj ^£ 0 ** Ail* Y 

Ai Ajjjj (jLilxtt 4i <j^A ll^i j\ji\ jIaI* e= ^ii Jty*^ ^ 

jyht jLlTj-li. 4-l.-»ft til HI JlLl JV Hj jJj i J (_ ,<> »“* c* A^JJ (_>**»> li U**i^ ^ 

jLT aJI 

jlyklt ■ — Y 1 uLum J^iii Ajl* (jxa jLiT aJI ^ULa t_xllaJI <UC 0 

LtAfilA jlAj j^Joj A * K J-l^ A^j Ij^J — lijjji Ijl J>*°j jj J ^ 

^N^>0a1u> <\ \ - <—f\ |kli jj Jj-*Ai V 

( — l^ji JallmJ j j mi ji J-A jlxw> I jju i j ) A 

xudl ^ 

j^ IS. Ijji (£jlA lr>*ki InViuiJ N * 


Siddiqui 1941, p. 118. 


Notes 

This book was extensively used in schools to teach students to prepare 
commercial and legal documents. This example is a promissory note. 

Final jl as in jLt, Ai, final t_j, and recurved final u are worthy of note. 

Line by line: 

3: 20 is written in siyaq above the word 

4: <dafc*^Lu are run together. 10 is written in siyaq above the word 
8: if *;- j is written incorrectly as Ij-uuj. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 74 


cjI jT N 

(jjjt—j jLi^jLta ^Lj £ uj^La (>jft » »G LiS T 

- ^?hri cz^J^ cA V' -H* <->^ i- 1 " 11 ^ cA <■*«**■ ^>=*- u-' 1 

- uJf f >■ i (J“ft o 1 }* 6 J lA>? **» <=• 0 

*' j j' cH UJ-“ ^ <_rf^ ^ c 4 ^ t_r°'^ cA V* ^ 

i_»l Luijs* (jjyj >i L-tji m* - <_»+» c#4^J A ^ 
jjj-iaLcJAj jIa LJ 4^0-0.^ ^ 

_ <L- J Ll» Jj-lUfl-ft (3^° ^ * 

nA \j m uijflLa 4 -aIj CijL^I N N 
jj& I jrtlkft N V 

A personal letter from a private collection. 

Notes 

In this modern example a functional distinction is made between 4 and 6, and 
the hamza is not indicated. An attempt is made to distinguish between 
j and u : compare the (j of <jj in line 2 and of in line 10 with the 

u of ui j in line 3 and of u Lj in line 5. Certain forms are highly stylized, 
such as t_it, t_A»La, ,jja, and some words are written almost vertically, such 
as cr f»^ in line 2 and in line 8. 

Line by line: 

2: z_ is written three different ways in the words ijj * cr* ft an< * <-* ?* * 

4: is written (twice) as a logograph. See also lines 6, 9, 10. 

5: 6j is written as a single penstroke. The ^ of is recurved. 

7: the last word has been corrected and overwritten. 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 75 


Y^ 

CaJ j Cx+a jj <— — i_il jT - kilo J C»j^t> 

u^ 1 >i d-£ ^4^ u*^ Ljjij 

uJ^ t jf 

<_r ^d -kLu jl jjICxai fca ^-oi jLi <_yjMi ^ £-Ja £Ujij liLt l jy - u >1 

\ ♦ 4_Lul Jjjjl TV — f _lc jj jjj <Lu9JjX 

r* 

JJ £t*alj j-ft-C J ijJjJC—LcJ j! JJt-l — ^JLtj^l 4 ft Iiii ij ift ^fcjl y jjjjj jjjX 

4i 

»■> U^crv^ <->**-» Ijl^ftj 4^»Li 

i^-ui 

^ ty*>* Ji* &J& u!» ■ »> 4i* off Ui>it <r* d <r* aJ 1 ^- 5 

cLI y y Cyij £ JJ ! j>-ala <_£ *1^ j jjj jjl 

^.jL jj 

IjlyAJ IjlyAJ <-d *V J ->' * J ^3 ^ JfV^ eo^ 19 -" 

H I t* 

, utA ,i Li a ttoAJ 

C. ** 1 V < 

^ * 4 *i ii i Jjjjl Y A — ( _ f lc i jLxa 4 ft j8 j uu^jfti y jllil» ULjjdW Li <»jJ | ^lct 


N 

Y 
X 

i 

0 

A 

V 

A 

N- 

NN 

NY 


Abu al-Hasan 1891, p. 73. 


Notes 

Two successive passages have been transcribed. 

This book, one of many such publications, shows the shekasta as it was taught in 
high schools in India until the fourth decade of this century. It teaches 
manners and general knowledge together with the art of letter writing, in 
the form of instructive correspondence between fathers and sons. 

The three dots of <_£ are indicated by a vertical stroke; see also Ex. 9:4. 
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EXAMPLE 75 


READING NASTA‘LIQ 


Line by line: 

1: the symbol written under the Y^ (and under the Y* in line 6) means 
"number": see Guide no. 12. 

5: the <£ of is very tall. 

8: the final 6 of is indicated by a large circle, open to the right, but see a 
similar form at the end of in line 9, which in this case does not 

appear to represent ». 

9: is misspelled c A 

11: the repetition of Ijl^j is a mistake. 
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READING NASTA'LIQ 


EXAMPLE 76 


jlillwiVl 1 -JLS»Lu 3 (jjjJI uf% JUIAA |Jij 

£CJuil Jj\ J jy J is:^LuJ J Jjfrj VlA 4 HUlft ^pUJ J d^t J*Aft JAV6 ^jloj 

C 1 / icr UJ j'-® jj'cr*^ *4" <=-" JJj***j jIxtLaj Jj-uji. 

c4 •*“* c^i' cr* dLol» j_j! f-A <-JS (S\y^ >?■ C»jLx <_* 

< ** > lA lj-o fjjLa ujL m i > jji — C —A jjUa I t^l IS y_al jj\ Jo»Ju^^ 

, h i u> In VI in J 4 i mi jjjSI T1 — t A JLujjI 5LuJU lij ujjjj — A "1«- 

j>_ j-»L a (jjjJl |>-l ■•••»- 


N 

T 

r 

t 

o 
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READING NASTA‘LIQ 


EXAMPLE 76 


gjJh J jyt il&jlutJ ^ j U**^J ^ J -* 4 u^h* 

c-" Jiv -H*-'*' 

- ^^Ls* Ji' lP*-" 

la A U i^a. < _UJ ft jj ulLi»lft jjl j-jS >=» 

jjbUa I ■ ^< 1 L£ iLal jjl 

- ^ JLujl 5L -AJ.J ftlj ^ c pL=»' of 4 ‘r , '-* ui * Ji' 

£ N A^Y 4 'mi YT 

jljJj^aftj uftLa jjjJI ^Lura> / i!ua I n A1 m J 

J*al Jjlko Jii 


N 

Y 

T 

t 

0 

1 

V 


Letter from a private collection. 

Notes 

These two Examples are copies of a report by a tahsildar on the qualifications 
of a candidate for legal apprenticeship at the court of the Deputy 
Commissioner, Bara Banki (U.P.), India. 

Both copies, made in the 1940s, are examples of rapidly-written shekasta. Two 
copies of the same note are presented here to remind the reader that even 
practiced copyists could misread handwriting and make mistakes. 

In neither Example are & and <_ distinguished: this is most clearly evident in 
^ ^U. in lines 4, 5, 8, and 10. Diacritical dots are only minimally 
supplied. Retroflex consonants are not consistently indicated. 

Line by line (for text on p. [266] only): 

3: ^ is written twice as a logograph. 

4: the words after are an interpolation and should have been crossed 

out. The word ^ after ^ ■ . 1 is an error and has been crossed out. 

5: the date, ’94, is incorrect. 
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Most writing in Persian and Urdu since the fifteenth 
century from Iran, Central Asia and South Asia has 
been in a style known as nasta ‘ liq , and its derivative, 
shekasta. In rapidly-written, informal documents, these 
writing styles present serious obstacles to scholars who 
need to use primary sources in their research. Although 
calligraphic forms of writing have been fully reviewed 
and explained, no aids are available to help scholars 
learn to read everyday writing in nasta ‘liq and shekasta. 

This is a revised edition of a volume designed to 
fill this gap. It is intended as an aid to historians and 
other scholars needing to read manuscript documents 
in these two styles of script. It presents more than sev¬ 
enty examples representing administrative, literary, and 
personal texts. The examples are arranged in a graded 
sequence according to difficulty. Each is accompa¬ 
nied by a printed transcription and a commentary on 
difficult or unusual features. A guide to ligatures and 
logographic forms is included, along with a brief an¬ 
notated bibliography of relevant literature. 
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